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give slow readers a head start. 
Help them help themselves with... 


BASIC READING SKILLS 
For Junior High School Use 


BASIC READING SKILLS 
For High School Use| 


As you get acquainted with your new classes this fall, you'l 
probably find some students who just aren’t up to the readin 
job they'll need to do. 


} 
The two Basic Reading Skills workbooks are tailor-made to help 
these students review the fundamental skills they may have 
missed or failed to master. 





Each workbook contains more than 150 exercises, divided into | 
18 blocks of work. Each block concentrates on one important tic 





skill area; for example: re 
* getting the main idea } lin 
* understanding phrase and sentence meaning ch 
* seeing different kinds of relationships In 
* recognizing emotional reactions ch 
* figuring out new words lik 
* using the dictionary tio 


Survey tests show you quickly which areas are trouble spots, ay 
and introductions addressed to the students prompt them to do r 
something about their own reading problems. b 

thr 


Annotated bibliographies give students tempting previews of | pel 
books chosen for their appeal to teen-agers . . . encourage | tea 


them to use the reading abilities they’re acquiring. tha 
fic 
Used for a semester’s course in remedial reading or for brust | 
up work on a few skills, Basic Reading Skills can help give ten 
your students the extra reading help they need. For more it 
formation about the workbooks, write to: f I 
or 
hin 
E 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY se 
Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, NJ} 
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As ot Now 


Lou LaBrant 


The opening of a new school year is naturally the time for reflection on objectives. 
How can the English program be improved this year? In this article some guide- 
lines are suggested by one well qualified to identify them. Dr. LaBrant, a past 
president of the National Council of Teachers of English, has been a professor 
of English education at Ohio State University and at New York University. Since 
her retirement from New York University she has served in special capacities on 
several university faculties. She is now at Dillard University, New Orleans. 


| Aas intelligent teacher of English 

4 knows that his program is a selec- 
tion. From many possible lines of di- 
rection a few are chosen; within those 
lines the school or the teacher again 
chooses from a thousand possibilities. 
In a scene of confusion and rapid 
change like ours today—and perhaps 
like many scenes in the future—selec- 
tion is difficult, even terrifying. And 
yet selection must be made, for upon 
man’s understanding of words and his 
ability to learn of the past and present 
through language depends his destiny, 
perhaps even his existence. Our role as 
teachers of English in determinin 
that understanding and that use is dif- 
ficult to assess, difficult to express. I 
bespeak your consideration of this at- 
tempt. 

No teacher can avoid responsibility 
for a total program by concerning 
himself with minutiae of daily classes. 
Every choice—to read a certain piece 
with his students, to ask for rewriting 
tomorrow, to assign a drill, to discuss 


a television play, or to require a re- 
port—every choice is based on some 
larger program and works toward a 
set of goals the teacher consciously or 
unconsciously accepts. And so any 
proposed program has behind it a set 
of convictions directing the choice of 
materials, timing, balance between re- 
quirement and free choice, acceptance 
of the impossible, and hope for the 
ideal. We may see this operation in 
the apparently simple problem of 
choosing a novel for class study. 


The instructor has at his command, 
let us say, 2 novel in an anthology, in- 
dividual novels to be purchased in 
paperbacks, or a set of The House by 
the Medlar Tree. Which will he 
choose? The answer cannot be made 
merely in terms of what will be “in- 
teresting” nor in terms of securing a 
“good novel.” The House is surely a 
great novel; so probably is the piece 
in the anthology; and fifteen or twenty 
great novels in paper binding are easy 
to find. What does this class need? It 
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may need a common reading, with 
compared ideas about a single selec- 
tion. It may, on the other hand, need 
to develop independent judgment, 
more skill in selection, more sense of 
responsibility; the diversified unit then 
seems best. Perhaps the students look 
upon an anthology as just a textbook 
to be discarded soon. Individual pur- 
chases might then accomplish more. 
Or the group may be ignorant of Con- 
tinental fiction. The House by the 
Medlar Tree would serve as a stimu- 
lating introduction. Whatever the 
choice, the whole range of the teach- 
er’s values will be involved in what 
seems superficially a small issue. 

I want in this paper to discuss what 
general beliefs and understandings 
would be in my mind as I approached 
any English class in this country, be- 
liefs and aims which could take many 
forms in execution. My ideas may not 
be yours; but perhaps they will serve 
to aid you in formulating your own. 
Planning a course in English should be 
a soul-searching process, not accom- 
plished by adding together bits of 
what others have done. 

My initial step in approaching a pro- 
gram, whether with high school stu- 
dents, with teachers, or with myself 
as an individual responsible for think- 
ing out a personal approach, is an 
attempt to clear my mind of the ac- 
tual doings I have known in English 
courses. Our high school English cur- 
riculum is a relatively new invention, 
formulated first about fifty years ago, 
and changed radically at least twice 
in the intervening years. There is 
nothing sacred or sure about it, al- 
though we often talk as if it were a 
thousand-year-old set of procedures. 
Actually it is nothing of the sort. Fifty 
years ago a suggested list of readings 
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was set up. Some of these were trivia | 
bits (Evangeline, Hiawatha), some 
great pieces (Hamlet, Macbeth), some 
supports of nationalism (Burke's 
Speech), some almost random choices 
out of scores of possibilities (Silas 
Marner, A Tale of Two Cities). The 
grammar was patterned after Latin 
and Greek, and not really a study of 
English itself. Thus there is nothing of 
the heretic in anyone who starts to 
look afresh at our language and litera- 
ture and to ask himself what this gen- 
eration of young people needs to learn 
about its use and which of their needs 
can actually be taught. 


Changes to Consider 
We might first consider the na- 


tional use of English. Fifty years ago 


even the limited population of the sec- 
ondary school was largely a first or 
second generation of the English 
speaking. One of our major needs was, 
we believed, to mold the people into 
a unified whole. We consequently 
taught a set of common literary pieces 
so that, as Charles Swain Thomas once 
said, “the man from Oregon would 
understand the man from Florida 
when he said ‘out damned spot.’” We 
were also in need of establishing uni- 
form speech. In many communities 
the school was the sole place where 
youngsters heard good colloquial 
speech. All of this has changed. 
Immigration has dropped to a mini- 
mal point; education has been almost 
universal for thirty years; and radio, 
television, movies, newspapers, and 
magazines have for some time served 
most of our population. Scarcely 4 
child in our country enters first grade 
without having heard (though he may 
not use) standard English. Mobility of 
our population (25,000 families move 
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every day) is smoothing out dialects. 
Most of our population (over ninety 
percent) is now literate. Social sci- 
entists warn us that our great need is 
not for more conformity but for in- 
dividuality. 

A second change involves our world 
orientation, an orientation which in- 
cludes language and literature. Daily 
we listen to world news: leadership in 
the Far East; an explanation by the 
Dalai Lama; an interview with a Rus- 
sian peasant; the arrest of a leader in 
Southern Africa and his resulting state- 
ment; a speech in Australia. A Rus- 
sian novel becomes an American best- 
seller; an Italian writer is entertained 
in New York; reviews compare Eng- 
lish novels to those of Tolstoi, or by 
Manzoni, or Zola. On television a 
Polish and an American poet quote 
each other; an Irish actress discusses 
theatre with an American humorist. 
All of these affairs are in the world 
of our students, a world no longer de- 
fined as “English-speaking.” 

Such changes make our teaching at 
once more difficult and more impor- 
tant. We and our students have a 
wider reading world, one in which 
selection becomes more and more de- 
pendent upon a sure sense of real 
values. 

Our students will travel; many have 
already seen remote parts of the globe. 
We cannot, of course, teach many of 
the great world classics; but we must 
somehow give sufficient introduction 
to foreign literatures that our students 
will approach new cultures without 
smugness. A bright student once said 
tome: “I have read most of the great 
novels.” Actually he had merely sam- 
pled most of the great Victorian 
novelists. This kind of provincialism 
we must prevent. Some responsibility 
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for knowing about world literature is 
a part of the literate man’s scene. 

We live in a world where transla- 
tion is a constant. Thus a present need 
is to understand the inadequacies of 
translation, the role of context, the in- 
fluence of cultures on meanings. 

A third change, and an important 
one, involves the increased demand 
for the interpretation of specialized 
knowledge by the expert, and a paral- 
lel need for careful listening and read- 
ing. This calls for a new relation be- 
tween the gifted and the non-gifted, 
between the scientist and the non- 
scientist, between the political expert 
and the common reader. This is a two- 
way problem critical in every phase 
of our American life. 

A fourth change lies in the nature 
of education itself. While schooling 
was never intended to end man’s 
search for truth, the opportunity for 
the ordinary man to continue his edu- 
cation: was once limited. We now 
have few urban communities without 
adult education in organized form; 
and our almost too generous leisure 
gives abundant time for using every 
‘communication device in increasing 
knowledge. Formal education now 
deals with the beginning rather than 
final years of education. The teacher 
who once said “I teach this now or 
else my student will never read this 
book” must change his thinking. If 
successful, we are now introducing 
students to lifelong pursuits. 

A fifth change lies in abundance of 
print. Even twenty years ago a teach- 
er was handicapped, as was the gen- 
eral reader, by lack of books. Today 
there is a wealth of inexpensive vol- 
umes: novels, poetry, essay, fiction, 
the best the world has produced, all 
for a few cents per book. This pleth- 
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ora, coupled with increased affluence 
and leisure, has changed the reading 
scene for us and for our students. One 
has only to think of the 1910 scene 
in contrast, a scene where a small list 
of so-called “standard English classics” 
included the only inexpensive copies 
a teacher could find, and limited the 
content of English in most schools. 
There are, it is true, schools today 
without rich facilities, with anthol- 
ogies where there should be classroom 
libraries, with choices limited to a few 
cloth-bound books in the general li- 
brary. But such schools are as inade- 
quate as schools with science courses 
but no laboratories, or those teaching 
only the physics of Newton or the 
mathematics of Euclid. 

Abundance makes new problems. 
The child who has grown up in a 
wasteful world where print is care- 
lessly discarded may have to learn to 
treasure a book for future use. Free 
textbooks may be no help at this 
point, nor literary collections which 
are treated in the same way as out- 
grown spellers. 

A sixth change, of which all are 
aware, is that verbal communication 
now comes to us through radio, tele- 
vision, movies, and recordings. We no 
longer wonder how a great modern 
poet would read his lines; we listen 
and hear. Shakespeare’s voice is lack- 
ing, but his lines are read to us by his 
greatest interpreters. Nor is the play 
for the few to see, the others to read. 
Classical and modern plays are avail- 
able on cinema and television. One 
may compare several interpretations 
of Hamlet; he may see a good modern 
play freshly acted. 

Students enter high school bringing 
experience from hundreds of plays— 
some good, some wretched, but all 
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| 
with at least some sense of drama, of | 


plots, at least elementary characteriza. | 
tion. This is a far cry from the stv- | 
dents of 1920, most of whom had 

never seen a great actor nor any play 
more complicated than the high school 
comedy or the church dramatization, 

We have a new world of comment, 
The essay, once remote, now appears 
abundantly in our better periodicals, 
and in speech over the air. Some of 
our most charming essays have been | 
spoken “in the night.” 

News, once purveyed chiefly by 
newsprint, now comes first by radio 
and television. Local issues still mon- 
opolize front pages, but broadcasting 
often covers world news better than 
do most newspapers. We have on the 
air some interpreters of wit and un- 
derstanding who speak with greater 
knowledge and skill than most edi- 
torial writers. 

New media have modified the uses 
of reading itself. The quick, easy story 
comes by turning a dial or purchas- 
ing a ticket. This may account for 
the decrease in relative popularity of 
light fiction and the growing emphasis 
on non-fiction. In contrast to the 
timed media, print allows the user to 
choose his own pace, to reread, com- 
pare, concentrate on specific parts, 
and to do this in privacy. These values, 
enhanced in an age of mass entertain- 
ment, an age plagued by conformity, 
give new meaning to reading. 

Again we have new difficulties. An | 
individual accustomed to having his | 
scenes pictured for him, his mood de- 
termined by musical accompaniment, 
may be less expert in making visual 
images from words alone and in inde- 
pendent interpretation. The reader of 
a play has to modify his expectations: | 
the screen to which he is accustomed 
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has fewer limitations of time and scene 
than the stage play, and has certain 
techniques on which he depends (the 
flashback, the close-up, the opportun- 
ity to see an event from all four sides). 

A seventh change is in our knowl- 
edge of English itself. The grammar 
which many of us learned, with em- 
phasis on classification and definition, 
is yielding to a new scholarship which 
examines the real structure of today’s 
English. It sees words not as inde- 
pendent units but as parts of a struc- 
tured whole. Only vaguely do we 
sense the implications of this new ap- 
proach. To some of us it is disturbing 
to discover that what we learned care- 
fully and prized as achievement is ac- 
tually not a sound interpretation of 
English. We are probably matched by 
those teachers of mathematics who 
wish they did not need to bother with 
the new mathematics, or those science 
teachers who find new concepts and 
approaches difficult. We, as persons 
who understand language, must be 
aware that change is accelerated 
through language and that our own 
field is (fortunately) not immune to 
growth. 

Eighth, changes in the temper of 
the times also affect us all. We have 
long said that literature deals with life, 
exploration, and human values. Per- 
haps not since Galileo have people 
been faced with deeper and more 
revolutionary questions than are we 
today. Our English program had its 
origin in a relatively secure period. 
Many of the religious and _philo- 
sophical metaphors of that age do not, 
however, mean today what they meant 
even a few decades ago. “Up into the 
heavens” suggests not mystery, but a 
direction for travel to the adolescent 
today. We now see man as one, but 
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only one, possible sentient being, far 
from the center of the universe. We 
read that astronomers are discussing 
the theory that the universe continues 
to move, or that matter is constantly 
being created. Such questions cause 
great unrest and uncertainty to our 
young people. They need more than 
before to read what the best minds 
have to say about man and his role in 
the universe. 

A ninth change is perhaps tempo- 
rary. We have all about us an in- 
sistent but somewhat incoherent de- 
mand for “better English.” Suddenly 
the public believes we have not taught 
reading and writing well enough. Nor 
have we, and our records show that 
we have long been aware that we 
should do better. Our high school 
graduates read far less than we hoped 
they would; our college freshmen 
write less well than they should. But 
we are not as shamefully inadequate 
as some would seem to say. It is no 
easy task to move an entire nation 
from near-illiteracy to reasonable lit- 
eracy in one or two generations, and 
to do that in a country which places 
prime emphasis on income and posses- 
sions. Faced with overlarge classes, 
often coming from nonreading homes, 
we have resorted to teaching rules, to 
using drill books, to diagramming, and 
other mechanical devices. Limited by 
lack of funds we have managed with 
one book (an anthology) when many 
were needed. We have taught in 
schools lacking books and librarians. 
Our excuses may be weak, but we 
have them. 

Nor is the public demand espe- 
cially helpful. Some who have taught 
least clamor loudest, apparently think- 
ing that habits of reading and writing 
and speaking can be changed magical- 
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ly by a little more strenuous doing of 
what used to be done. Men who could 
not themselves tell a verb from a noun 
complain about too little grammar, 
often ignorant of the true nature of 
the grammar of any language. We 
cannot ask this public what or how to 
teach; but we may respond gladly to 
their demand for better teaching, 
which also means more books, smaller 
classes, newer approaches. 


Essential Lines of Growth 


And now, with this present scene 
in our minds, let us see what lines of 
growth are essential to our students. 
Shall we teach reading? Yes, of course. 
Writing? Our society needs it. Clear 
thinking through both oral and writ- 
ten word? Certainly. An introduction 
*» the literature of not just our ter- 
citory but of the world? It seems so. 
Can we ignore modern devices? Ob- 
viously not. If all this sounds like read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listening, 
no one need be disturbed. The dif- 
ferences lie in the kind and direc- 
tion of those activities. We may an- 
alyze these lines of teaching a little 
further in the light of the scene just 
described. Let me discuss seven threads 
in our program. 

Teaching how to read, to listen, and 
to watch: how to use each most ef- 
fectively. The various language forms, 
for which we teachers of English 
carry a major responsibility, cannot 
be taught without recourse to all of 
the media. We have no neatly fenced- 
in “field.” Drama today is printed, 
spoken, filmed, recorded on disks. 
Poetry, oratory, and exposition are.on 
records or broadcasts. The intelligent 
adult selects from all that is available; 
so, too, does the high school student 
in his modern class. 


Teachers often complain that there 
is no time for new materials. Surely 
time is not lost when lyrics are studied 
through a recording by Frost; when a 
class sees a television version of 4 
stage play; when an actor’s interpreta- 
tion is compared to the understandin 
of a class. If students are allowed to 
help in selection, they will prove skill- 
ful in finding leads and making sug. 
gestions. Often a class can do what a 
teacher alone cannot accomplish. 

Teaching selection in the use of all 
media of expression. This means not 
only comparing values (for the writ- 
ten play, the legitimate drama, the 
cinema, the television picture, the 
radio reading) but learning where to 
find criticism, reviews, notices; and 
how to browse in library or book- 
stall. It is probably better to make a 
poor selection than to be entirely pas- 
sive, depending as many do on a book 
club or a teacher’s list. 

Selection calls for many freedoms: 
to choose thoughtful rereading instead 
of a new book; to satisfy a temporary 
curiosity; to explore a personal prob- 
lem; to offer interpretations at vari- 
ance with the teacher’s or the critic’s. 

The establishing of reading habits. 
This means that reading and listening 
must be constants in the curriculum, 
not items that appear one semester and 
disappear the next. It is important that 
we distinguish between knowing about 
books, being able to talk about plots 
and characters, being able to say “I 
have read,” and that more basic matter 
of being habitual readers. Reading 
habits are not something we get and 
store away; they are a regular factor 
in living. They call for management of 
time. Certainly skills and analysis must 
be taught, but when they are taught 
they should be put to use. 
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Teaching some understanding of the 
universal nature of literature and lan- 
guage. This calls for books old and 
new, written in English or in English 
translation. Man’s relation to his uni- 
verse is an old, old problem, dealt 
with in ancient stories and modern 
writing. Books as yet unwritten will 
continue the quest. Whether such un- 
derstanding is gained through class 
study of illustrative pieces, or through 
individual reading, or through both 
seems to me unimportant. The impor- 
tant matter is the understanding. No 
one book will give it; no person can 
prescribe for another’s class. The prob- 
lem is one where students and teacher 
will probably gain from talking to- 
gether. 

Teaching how to write and speak. 
It is obvious that our larger world puts 
great emphasis on writing, but speech 
is basic to writing as well as a neces- 
sity in itself. I would have a place re- 
served for writing and rewriting, since 
only so can the student learn the rela- 
tion between experience within him 
and the word on the page. Since all 
good writing is addressed to some au- 
dience, our program today would seem 
to require reading one’s work to the 
cls for the consideration of ideas 
presented. We must have time during 
which the young writer struggles 
again and again with the problem of 
putting into a limited number of words 
the essentials of his experience. No 
amount of filling in blanks or putting 
periods after other men’s sentences 
will take the place of ordering words 
in terms of one’s own ideas. Here, 
too, the skilled or the gifted may ex- 
plain to the less informed; here the 
uninformed may learn and question. 

Teaching the structure of writing 
id speaking. They are often not the 
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same, and this too needs teaching. 
I would want to teach much about the 
order of words, the arrangements 
which give certain meanings. This is 
grammar. If in the process it proved, 
as it often does, convenient to use 
technical terms, I would include those. 
It is fruitless, however, to teach ab- 
stract rules divorced from ideas to be 
expressed. There is abundant evidence 
that one may know rules, may define, 
may identify, and classify, and may 
still be incoherent. 

Teaching, largely through discus- 
sion and writing but also through di- 
rect instruction, about the way lan- 
guage works in the individual and 
society—semantics if you like the term. 
I would want my students to recog- 
nize the difference between fact and 
judgment; between feeling and de- 
monstrable truth. I would want them 
to understand the fallacy of the yes-no, 
black-white statement or inference; 
the dangers of overgeneralizing; the 
multiple meanings of words. Society 
cannot endure if we teach merely skill- 
ful manipulation of words, the elabor- 
ation of structure, or the effective 
presentation of a theme. Our students 
need protection against unsound prac- 
tice, coupled with a sense of responsi- 
bility for their part in establishing na- 
tional ethics regarding language. They 
must understand that language is a 
way of behaving, a way which affects 
both hearer and speaker, reader and 
writer. 


Underlying Principles 

Underlying the program briefly 
outlined lie certain principles, impera- 
tives of a sort, which determined those 
lines of teaching. These to me appear 
as follows: 
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(1) The program should be flexible, 
since no two human beings are alike. 
Within common general aims there 
must be abundant opportunity for 
each to know his performance is pe- 
culiarly his own. This is true for the 
dull, the average, the bright. A student 
may find his individuality through 
many routes: writing on what he 
knows and believes; accepting or re- 
jecting ideas found in_ literature; 
choosing individual lines for reading; 
sharing in selection of group reading; 
knowing that his ideas are respected. 


(2) The program should include 
both overview and depth. Ir is neces- 
sary to read many books; it is also im- 
portant to read slowly ard analytical- 
ly, to reread and compare. It is im- 
portant to exchange opinions about a 
given piece; it is important to read in- 
dependently. Such a program will test 
the teacher: he must distinguish be- 
tween the particular information about 
a given piece, and a sound sense of 
underlying values. 


(3) The program should give op- 
portunity for exploring, testing out 
the unknown. This may mean reading 
a book which proves unworthy; it 
may mean fumbling with attempts to 
formulate ideas in writing. It may 
mean both success and failure. Least 
of all should the gifted be held to the 
“tried and true”; most of all should 
they learn to move ahead. 


(4) The program should emphasize 
processes rather than accumulation of 
information: how to select; how to 
approach types; how to manipulate 
sentences; how to organize ideas; how 
to adapt words to an audience; how to 
balance the use of media; how to ac- 
cept and consider new forms, new 
media. What our world will offer in 


the way of materials twenty year 
hence no one can predict. 

We hear frequently that ours is 4 
science world. A paragraph from an 
article by J. J. Schwab in The Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists (V.14:9:376) 
shows that scientists too are concerned 
with processes primarily: 

The teaching of science as inqui 
has two senses. First, it means that sci- 
ence is presented as an inquiry. Sec- 
ond, it means that the student under. 
takes inquiries as the route to the ma- 
terials to be learned. And, of course, 
these ends require revision in the tra- 
ditional uses of the classroom and the 
laboratory. 


(5) The program should be de- 
manding: not frightening, not based 
on marks or fear of examinations, but 
demanding in its ideas and in its in- 
sistence on responsibility for response. 
The writer should understand that he 
writes to an audience and that the 
audience has a right to question. The 
reader should understand that he is 
responsible for thinking about his 
book, not merely for repeating what 
it said. 

(6) The program should be honest 
and should develop honesty. Our 
world is plagued, and has in this cen- 
tury been horribly threatened, by men 
whose words are ambiguous, dishonest, 
and designed to confuse. We need 
men who look upon the spoken and 
written word as responsible forms of 
behavior. What is written in our 
classes should be believed or honestly 
imagined. The speaker who gains at- 
tention should have something to say, 
something worth the attention. 

Honesty should permeate the 
course. A student who reports a half- 
read book should say: “I read this, 
skipped that.” So too, the teacher who 
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offers an abridged edition should say: make him a better man: it makes him 
“| offer you a piece of a book, but a deceived man. It is sometimes im- 
only that.” Not long since I heard a _ portant to say: I cannot; I did not. If 
teacher say: “These students want to our student knew that he had been 
think they have read what the others deceived into thinking the amateur 
read; hence I use an abridged or a re- version was the original, would he 
written edition.” Something is wrong himself not feel justified in lifting 
in a class where one reads to say he from a book or article the paper he 
has read. Reading is for understanding, hands to the teacher? 
for experience, not for saying that a The final principle encompasses the 
piece is on one’s record. A student who others: we need honesty in viewing 
honestly reads My Name Is Aram our world, honesty in respecting our 
should feel honest pride and not need students, honesty in being broad read- 
a half-produced copy of a book he ers ourselves, honesty in admitting the 
cannot manage. Moby Dick stripped limitations of what we suggest. We 
down to a whale story is not Moby need to display by our very living 
Dick, and it is an insult to Melville to that we believe in the importance of 
suggest that it is. One may live with- language as man’s highest achieve- 
out having read Shakespeare; a bowd- ment, and in literature as a record of 
lerized version of Macbeth does not _ life. 

THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 
) Stilted as scarecrows, sickly, sickly, 
the dialogue rings Puritan. 
And here the sins of Europe quickly 
have turned into New England man 
and mossy elms and lonely halls 
with harpsichords and squeaking stairs 
that Hawthorne heard in shadowy tales 
dictated by his ancestors. 
The kitchen’s haunted. But—surprise! 
Sniff at the cupboard. There are hid 
witches with currants for their eyes 
} and terror stamped in gingerbread! 
—James E. Warren, Jr. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
? 








What Are We Trying to Do 
in High School English? 


Frances Erickson 


The author answers the question which forms her title by identifying five aims 
of English instruction. Miss Erickson, who is head of the Language Arts Depart- 


ment, Ballard High School, Seattle, re 


ad this paper at the 1958 convention of 


the National Council of Teachers of English. 


How can the language arts teacher 

redefine the aims of his profes- 
sional life, how in simple terms chart 
his course? We are dealing with the 
most complex area of a student’s edu- 
cation: his language. A person’s lan- 
guage is as much a part of him as the 
color of his eyes or the shape of his 
nose; more so perhaps because a man’s 
personality cannot be separated from 
the language he uses. Yet, in the subtle, 
awesome business of helping a child 
develop language power, we must state 
our aims sharply and without am- 
biguity. 

In Seattle we are in a particularly 
fortunate position for this kind of 
stock-taking. We are in the early 
stages of revising our study guide, a 
language arts sequence from kinder- 
garten through grade twelve. How 
best may we in Seattle—and you in 
your city—come to grips with the mat- 
ter of re-evaluating our aims? 

First, I think we must listen to what 
research has to say about the teaching 
of language arts. Next, I think we may 
well listen awhile to what those most 
closely concerned have to say. In this 
effort to “listen awhile” I asked a num- 
ber of people to tell me what they 


considered the basic aims of teaching 


language arts in the secondary school, 
The persons who responded to my re- 
quest were language arts teachers, 
teachers in other departments, admin- 
istrators, counselors, and (most impor- 
tant) parents, and students. 


From this very informal research, 
I hoped to find clues which might 
help me answer these questions: How 
closely do we as language arts teach- 
ers agree as to what is basic? How 
closely do we and other educators 
agree? How nearly are we giving chil- 
dren what their parents think is im- 
portant? How nearly are we fulfilling 
pupils’ aims for themselves? Finally, 
how well are we making our basic 
aims understood? 


This is what I found: 


Effective oral and written communica- 
tion was listed as most important by 
all groups. 


Skill in and appreciation of reading 
was stressed by all groups. 


Parents tended to emphasize the im- 
portance of our literary heritage; stu- 
dents and language arts teachers 
showed particular interest in the 
broadly humanistic concepts in liters 
ture. 
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Knowledge of the fundamentals of 
grammar was listed as basic most fre- 
quently by parents, next by students, 
then teachers other than language arts 
teachers. Knowledge of grammar per 
se was not listed once by language arts 
teachers. 


Correctness of usage, spelling, punctu- 
ation, and sentence structure was most 
often listed by parents. 


Clear thinking was emphasized by Jan- 
guage arts teachers and by students. 


Interest in values—expressed by such 
hrases as ‘‘to develop a mature out- 
look on life,” “to establish basic 
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or less valid! When we scatter our 
aims in this way, our courses are 
stretched too thin; they lack focus. 
We-—and our students—begin to feel as 
if we are wandering in a_pathless 
wood. The problem seems to be one 
of over-conscientiousness. We are so 
eager to give a student what he needs 
that we do not always differentiate 
between the important and the trivial. 
Then, too, we have been willing to 
teach anything desired by special 
groups and not directly provided for 
elsewhere in the curriculum. Witness 
the language arts units on conserva- 
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clarify let us not try to escape from 
freedom; but, like the composer, let 
us find the limitations which free us. 

Not long ago a teacher of creative 
writing told me of the success her stu- 
dents had found in writing that most 
patterned of verse forms, the villanelle. 
Within the limiting framework of 
nineteen lines, two rhymes, and a re- 
frain, the students’ creativity had been 
liberated in a surprising way. In like 
manner, a strong framework can help 
us organize vitality in a significant di- 
rection. 

In establishing this framework we 
must look at the child for whom we 
are planning. We want him to grow as 
an individual, as a member of groups, 
and as a prospective wage earner. 
What are his language needs in these 
three capacities? As he grows he will 
increasingly be a user of language, a 
consumer and a purveyor of words. 
He will need to understand and to be 
understood. 

After listening to research, to those 
about me, and to my own inner con- 
victions, I would state five aims for 
the high school program in language 
arts. | want each child to develop to 
the maximum of his individual ability 
in these ways: 


1. To think clearly and logically 

2. To communicate that thought with 
clarity and with a degree of cor- 
rectness acceptable to those with 
whom he is communicating 

3. To develop sensitivity to beauty 
and sensibility of the feelings of 
others by responding to imagina- 
tive literature 

4. To develop independence in find- 
ing, using, and evaluating language 
materials 

5. To become aware of the signifi- 
cance of language and one’s re- 
sponsibility in using it 
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The First Aim 


Clear and logical thinking. In the 
words of Emerson, I would have our 
student become man thinking. I would 
have him realize that the most impor- 
tant function of language is as the in- 
strument of thought—his thought. The 
words to carry his thought must be 
precise; more than that, the words 
must represent an idea sharply mean- 
ingful to the student or they become 
empty. A Seattle mathematics teacher 
expressed himself thus: “Students must 
know that words and sentences are not 
enough. Words are symbols for facts 
or ideas, and sentences are expressions 
of relationship. If the facts or ideas are 
false or the relationships untrue, the 
words and sentences are meaningless,” 

Lavoisier, father of modern chem- 
istry, said, “Every branch of physical 
science must consist of three things: 
the series of facts which are the ob- 
jects of the science, the ideas which 
represent these facts, and the words 
by which these ideas are expressed. 
Like three impressions of the same 
seal, the word ought to produce the 
idea, and the idea be a picture of the 
fact.” 

The mathematician and the scientist 
point the way. Let us help students 
sharpen their thinking by reading to 
understand facts and concepts, by 
learning to interpret and evaluate ideas. 
For them, then, the logician’s state- 
ment becomes true: “The art of rea- 
soning is nothing more than a language 
well arranged.” 


The Second Aim 


Communication of thought with 
clarity and with a degree of correct- 
ness acceptable to those with whom 
he is communicating. This is the one 
goal upon which all educators, par- 
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ents, and students agreed. To develop 
proficiency in speaking and writing, 
the student must begin with meaning, 
the thinking. He must have a sincere 
desire to say something important to 
him. Goethe’s Faust speaks: “And if 
in earnest you would say a thing, is it 
needful to chase after words?” Often- 
times students are so concerned with 
“chasing after words” that they for- 
get the “saying a thing in earnest.” 
Haven’t you worried about the paper 
that is meticulously correct but devoid 
of original thought, the superficial 
treatise with every comma in its proper 
place? 

Correctness, considered as an end in 
itself, can lead only to proper little 
papers in which no student will run 
the risk of individuality of expression. 
However, good usage considered as a 
means to more effective communica- 
tion must be one of our objectives. 
Knowledge of the fundamentals of 
grammar, in which many parents and 
students seem to have such pathetic 
faith, can be only an interesting intel- 
lectual adornment if considered as an 
end in itself. However, a thorough 
sense of the structure of an English 
sentence (not a Latin sentence) will 
help a student develop facility in com- 
municating his ideas. Here I think we 
must remember that growth in lan- 
guage power is continuous and that 
direct teaching of particular skills can 
best be allocated to specific grade 
levels, working toward the most ma- 
ture concepts such as subordination 
and parallel structure. We may well 
consider what Charles Fries once said: 
“Use grammar to teach pupils how to 
use language, not how mot to use it.” 

I would hope that by many well- 
motivated experiences in speaking and 
writing the student will develop power 
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in delivering the central-thought 
speech and in writing the central- 
thought essay. I would hope that he 
also will have many opportunities to 
create imaginative stories, poems, and 
personal sketches. With this approach 
to communication, grounded in mean- 
ing, the student will grow in con- 
fidence; he will not merely “chase 
after words.” He will learn language, 
not learn about language. 


The Third Aim 

Sensitivity to beauty and sensibility 
of the feelings of others by responding 
to imaginative literature. This aim can- 
not be contained in a neat, logical cap- 
sule as the others can. We are really 
saying, “The proper study of man- 
kind is man”—man and his feelings, 
his hopes, and his aspirations. 


By responding to literature, a stu- 
dent may contemplate the springs of 
human action, his own action and the 
action of his fellow man. He may thus 
develop the emotional part of his na- 
ture. In a recent article Peter Viereck 
quotes Charles Darwin: “If I had my 
life to live over again, I would have 
made a rule to read some poetry and 
listen to some music at least once a 
week. . . . The loss of these tastes is 
a loss of happiness and may possibly 
be injurious to the intellect, and more 
probably the moral character by en- 
feebling the emotional part of our 
nature.” 

I want students to look with open 
eyes at the human condition, to ex- 
perience Eric Fromm’s concept: “The 
deepest need of man is the need to 
overcome his separateness, to leave the 
prison of his aloneness.” [ want them 
to feel powerful emotions carried in 
perfect language: Macbeth’s despair- 
ing “Life is but a walking shadow, a 
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poor player who struts and frets his 
hour upon the stage and then is heard 
no more”; Faulkner’s ringing affirma- 
tion: “I decline to accept the end of 
man. ... I believe that man will not 
simply endure; he will prevail”; Frost’s 
evocative imagery, 

The woods are lovely, dark and deep 

But I have promises to keep 

And miles to go before I sleep 

And miles to go before I sleep 


I want them to find a simple delight in 
living: 
What is this life if, full of care 
We have no time to stand and stare? 


We owe it to each student to help 
him to feel deeply and truly, to look 
at the world as it is, to find his own 
values, to build a philosophy. To do 
this, we must help a student acquire 
reading skill so that this miracle of un- 
derstanding can take place. We must 
provide opportunities for close, an- 
alytical reading. Most important, we 
must place guided individual reading 
in the very center of the curriculum, 
not on its periphery. 


The Fourth Aim 


Independence in finding, using, and 
evaluating books and other mass media 
of communication. This aim needs 
little elaboration. Everyone will agree 
that, whether he goes to college or 
terminates his formal education in high 
school, a student must be able to lo- 
cate and use the language tools of 
learning and of leisure. This will in- 
clude using library facilities, building 
personal libraries, selecting newspapers 
and magazines, and evaluating lectures, 
plays, films, and television programs. 


The Fifth Aim 


Awareness of the significance of 
language and one’s responsibility in 


using it. This attitude toward language | 


must undergird all the other aims or 
our program loses its reason for exist- 
ing. I would have the student take 
a long look at language, that which 
separates man from the other animals, 
I would have him consider the history 
of language, the manner in which it 
grows and changes. I would hope that 
somehow the student might feel the 
wonder of language, the miracle of it, 
that he might sense the significance of 
the symbol in his own life and in the 
ongoing life of mankind. Then, and 
most important, 1 would hope that 
the student would assume the respon- 
sibility to use language well, for the 
ennobling, not the debasing and ex- 
ploiting of mankind. With Kant, | 
would have him consider man as an 
end, never a means. I would have 
him realize that to him who has the 
greatest power with words goes the 
greatest responsibility to make his 
words speak the truth as he sees it. 
These five aims, I believe, are basic. 
They can be achieved by working 
with language as a cycle: gaining ideas 
and impressions through observing, 
listening, speaking, and writing. Or, 
stated more simply, language is a mat- 
ter of getting ideas, arranging ideas, 
and expressing ideas. These stages in 
the language cycle are so inextricably 
bound together that it would be psy- 
chologically unsound to try to teach 
them separately. Emphasis, however, 
can be given to each separate phase 
of the cycle at a particular time. 
Given these aims and this under- 
standing of the language cycle, 4 
teacher may organize his program i 
various ways. In Seattle we have found 
that the concept-centered unit is the 
most natural and effective organiza 
(Continued on page 314) 
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Wee I speak of the status of “the 

teacher of English” I shall be talk- 
ing exclusively about those of us who 
teach English in a public junior or 
senior high school, purposely omitting 
college teachers and teachers of Eng- 
lish in private and parochial schools. 
They too have problems of status and 
professional standing, but these differ 
sufficiently from those of public high 
school teachers to require separate 
treatment. And if some of my gen- 
eralizations seem dogmatic I shall plead 
lack of space for fuller treatment of 
detail. 

The current status of the high 
school teacher of English will be brief- 
ly considered in three categories; 
namely, the teacher and the admin- 
istration, the teacher and the high 
school faculty, and the teacher and the 
general public. 


The Present Status 


In the first category, the teacher 
and the administration, I observe in 
many places something less than an 
ideal relationship. To put it bluntly, 
the teacher of English is far too often 
ahired hand, employed to conduct so 
many classes a day according to a 
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The Professional Status of the 
Teacher of English 


Robert C. Pooley 


The opening of the new school year is an appropriate time, also, for especial 
concern with the status of the English teacher. Dr. Pooley’s discussion of a desired 
status amounts ultimately to a kind of “bill of rights” for the teacher of English. 
One of the nation’s great leaders in the teaching of English, Dr. Pooley is now 
chairman of the Department of Integrated Liberal Studies, University of Wis- 


curriculum in the forming of which 
he has had no hand, and by using 
books he has had no voice in choosing. 
His views regarding grammar, com- 
position, speech, and literature are 
often not consulted. He uses what 
books he finds in the library, but has 
no voice in selecting the annual ad- 
ditions. If he is told to teach grammar 
in one semester and literature in an- 
other, he must do so even though his 
convictions are that such a division is 
poor pedagogy. If a three-track or a 
four-track plan of ability grouping 
takes from his classes all the bright and 
interesting students, he must submit 
to teaching the remainder, even though 
he is convinced that in classes of mixed 
ability the bright students lead and 
teach their less-well-endowed fellow 
students. All these instances I have 
drawn from the reports of teachers of 
English in the public schools who have 
been members of my summer school 
classes. For this unhappy status I see 
no more blame for the administration 
than for the teachers. If the admin- 
istrators have been hiring hands, the 
employees have not worked effec- 
tively to change the status. In this 
over-generalization I do not forget the 
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number of outstanding schools in 
which the teacher of English is a re- 
spected, independent, professional 
worker. But for the group as a whole 
there is still a long way to go for a 
truly professional relationship between 
administrator and teacher. In this re- 
spect, of course, the English teacher 
is no worse off than teachers of many 
other subjects. In fact, many teachers 
accept the status quo without desire 
for, or vision of, a more independent, 
professional relationship. 

The English teacher among his fel- 
low teachers enjoys a respect and pres- 
tige greater than that accorded him 
by the administration or by the com- 
munity. English is a fundamental sub- 
ject in the curriculum; it is accorded 
as much place in the school program 
as other leading subjects, and quite 
often more. It is, moreover, tacitly ac- 
cepted, together with the fine arts, as 
representing the refinements of life, 
the riches of a cultural heritage which 
are respected if not always assiduously 
pursued. I have encountered no trained 
teachers of English who were trying 
to be teachers of something else be- 
cause of lack of prestige of English. 
On the contrary, I have known sev- 
eral outstanding teachers who have re- 
fused financial improvement as admin- 
istrators to remain teachers of English. 
You can cite me specific instances of 
English teachers who are not highly 
regarded by their colleagues of other 
departments, but the total evidence 
seems on the side of a position of re- 
spect and esteem for the English teach- 
er in the high school faculty. 

Third, we examine the status of the 
English teacher in the school commu- 
nity. Here the picture is a little 
blurred by the varieties of school com- 
munities over the nation and the local 
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traditions of respect for teachers in 
general. Between the home in which 
the teacher is referred to by name 
with admiration and affection, and the 
home in which children and parents 
together refer to that teacher 
(and the adjective omitted is neither 
admiring nor affectionate) there is 2 
wide gap. How does the English 
teacher fare in the common attitudes 
of the community? Since direct pro- 
nouncements on this subject are rare 
or nonexistent, we shall have to rely 
upon indirect evidence. Of this there 
is quite a bit. Take for example, the 
position of the English teacher in the 
conventional drama of television and 
radio. The presentation is generally 
not one of dignified respect; not many 
aspire to be “Our Miss Brooks.” The 
picture conjured up in the public eye 
of an English teacher is, if of a female, 
a conservatively or severely dressed 
woman of indefinite age whose mission 
in life is the correcting of the speech 
of others. If a male, he is a Tremble- 
chin or a Milksop, a man of no blood 
or guts, who carries an open book of 
verse in his left hand while he gently 
beats the rhythm with his right hand, 
index finger up-raised. Few of us 
aspire to fill these roles. 


These are caricatures, of course, and 
are only valid as they reflect a certain 
kind of public attitude. In these cari- 
catures there is a quality which the 
public detects; it is a quality shared 
with protestant clergy, YMCA work- 
ers, and missionaries; it is the quality 
of futility. In the public eye the Eng- 
lish teacher, with clergy and others, IS 
seen as fighting a losing battle, main- 
taining a lost cause, upholding an un 
attainable standard. The public finds 
this futility mildly funny, and here 
is the essence of the public’s attitude 
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toward English teachers. In general, 
the public, by and large, doesn’t care 
one iota whether the battle is won, or 
the standard maintained. Their at- 
titude of amused indifference was dis- 
played in magnified form in a small 
community not far from my home 
city. The citizens of this town took 
bets, and watched with eager specula- 
tion each year how long the new Eng- 
lish teacher could last. In the past five 
years no teacher had lasted longer than 
one school year, and two had had to 
withdraw with breakdowns of health 
before the end of the school year. All 
this was very funny to a considerable 
portion of the community. This is a 
shocking, but fortunately rare, ex- 
hibition of public attitude toward an 
English teacher. 

Even if we dismiss all these symp- 
toms as exaggerated details, the un- 
happy truth remains that the public 
doesn’t really care whether or not the 
standards of good speech and good 
reading are maintained. Editors can 
fulminate in their columns and busi- 
nessmen can lament the failure of 
school graduates to spell and use cor- 
rect forms of language, but the fact 
is that the school graduates reflect ex- 
actly the skills and attitudes of the 
great public from which they come. 
When the public cares enough to re- 
spect the English teachers’ efforts to 
raise the standards of language, and 
works with, rather than against, the 
teacher to support his efforts, then and 
only then can there be an appreciable 
improvement in the general use of 
the English language. If the English 
teacher is futile in the public eye, de- 
spite the time granted him by the 
school curriculum, a considerable part 


of this futility can be charged to public 
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indifference to the success of English 
teaching. 

But English teachers as a group are 
by no means only the innocent vic- 
tims of a public indifference. We will 
have to accept responsibility for creat- 
ing much of the attitude ft which 
we now suffer. For decades we have 
been corporately less than wise. If 
our goals were good, our means of at- 
taining them were and are often un- 
forunate. Let me list a few sins. In 
teaching English usage we have ig- 
nored the principles of sound psy- 
chology to continue academic devices 
now a half-century out of date. The 
workbooks of grammar and usage so 
widely prevalent ‘exhibit this lack of 
sound pedagogical procedures. In 
grammar we have taught all the prin- 
ciples of English structure in or be- 
fore the seventh grade, and thereafter, 
with deadly dullness, we have year 
after year taught and drilled the same 
materials to create an attitude of hatred 
toward what should be a useful tool. 
In literature we have forced unready 
youth through selections unsuited to 
their abilities and experience, and in 
the name of literary appreciation have 
created attitudes of dislike and con- 
tempt for good literature. By a com- 
bination of misplaced zeal and un- 
happy procedures we have succeeded 
in making English for the great mass 
of students the most disliked subject in 
the curriculum. Can we wonder, then, 
that the public as a whole do not like 
us, and find our futile zeal amusing? 
What I hope I have said here is that 
the professional status of the English 
teacher in the public regard is not 
nearly so high as it could be, and that 
the causes of this lowered respect lie 
in part in the general social attitude 
of indifference to our goals, and in 
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part to the unintelligent zeal with 
which we have pursued our goals. The 
seriousness of this problem has led the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish to create a commission to study 
the status of our profession and to dis- 
cover and coordinate the means to- 
ward improved status. 


What the Status Should Be 


It is now my pleasant task to at- 
tempt to describe what the profes- 
sional status of the teacher of English 
ought to be. In this endeavor I shall 
doubtless picture an ideal which may 
not be fully attained in many decades, 
if ever, but if we do not hitch our 
wagon to a star, we have only our- 
selves to blame if its course is not up- 
wards. 

I think the best way to describe 
what the professional status of the 
English teacher ought to be is to de- 
scribe the functioning of a school in 
which this ideal English teacher has 
earned the respect of colleagues, the 
administration, and the public, by rea- 
son of his education, his competence, 
and his professional leadership. 

To begin with, our teacher has 
been employed because he is well edu- 
cated. To a sound general liberal 
education, which includes work in the 
sciences and social studies as well as 
the humanities, he has added a rich 
experience in English composition and 
literature. By the time he has reached 
the age of twenty-five years he has 
added a year or more of studies in 
English and associated fields at the 
graduate level. In later years he will 
add travel at home and abroad, and 
summer experiences of a cultural na- 
ture to enrich his life and his teaching. 
In total, he is modestly but honestly 
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confident of his preparation to teach 
English. 

Next, our English teacher assumes, 
and is granted, full responsibility for 
the curriculum he teaches. Like his 
counterpart in the nearby liberal arts 
college, he has been employed because 
of his competence to formulate, teach, 
and ultimately administer a language 
arts program. No one tells him what 
to teach or by what methods or mate- 
rials, except that in cooperation with 
his fellow teachers of English he has 
assumed his own responsibilities as 
part of the total school program. He 
earns the respect of his colleagues in 
the elementary schools by his realistic 
understanding of the problems of the 
language arts in the elementary grades. 
He holds equally the respect of his 
neighbor in the English department of 
the college for his insistence upon 
sound learning and basic skills in his 
teaching. His superintendent and prin- 
cipal support his work, but do not di- 
rect it. He, and not they, knows what 
to teach, when, and by what means. 

Further, our teacher with his de- 
partmental colleagues selects all the 
books, films, records, and other mate- 
rials to be used in his instruction. If 
he joins a large department he will 
expect to be given materials already at 
hand, but these have been chosen by 
his professional colleagues. In the next 
choice he has a voice and a vote. Pub- 
lishers’ representatives call on him to 
present new books; his choice, with 
that of his colleagues, is final, subject 
only to the approval of the Board of 
Education, who are legally responsible 
for the school and for him. In pay- 
ment for this freedom he must devote 
hours of study to the selection of the 
best possible materials, and must there- 
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PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF TEACHER 


after be responsible for their effective 
use. 

In our teacher’s school, no test of 
English competence, reading skills, 
usage accuracy, or any other form of 
test is administered to the students un- 
der his direction unless he with his 
colleagues has selected and approved 
the test for sound reasons. If he teaches 
in a state which administers state-wide 
tests which he cannot approve, he 
joins with his colleagues in a state- 
wide professional action to change, 
improve, or eliminate the state tests. 
Within the school he is professionally 
capable of creating tests of success in 
composition, reading, and literature, 
and does so in cooperation with his 
colleagues. 

In the selection of new personnel 
for the department of English he is 
consulted by the administration and 
his recommendations are respected. 
Above all, he insists that no one be 
employed to teach English, even one 
section only, who is not competently 
prepared in general liberal education 
and in English literature and composi- 
tion. In consultation with the admin- 
istration he has established what the 
minimum requirements in these areas 
shall be, and he watches closely that 
they are always met before he ac- 
cepts a new colleague as a teacher of 
English. 

Our model teacher annually surveys 
the school library, and makes specific 
recommendations for the purchase of 
new books. He takes responsibility 
for the additions of standard and new 
literature of particular interest to the 
young people of his classes. He co- 
operates with the librarian in the prep- 
aration of special reading lists for the 
classes he is teaching. He looks over 
the new books coming to the library, 
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skim-reads the titles useful to his work, 
and is thereby competent to guide and 
direct the free reading of his students. 
He shows respect for books and read- 
ing, and shares his own wide reading 
interests with his classes. 

Together with the administration in 
fair and just consideration of all fac- 
tors involved our teacher has worked 
out a reasonable pattern of teacher 
load and responsibility which reflects 
the best interests of the school to- 
gether with the best employment of 
his time as a teacher. By this arrange- 
ment he gains time to do adequate 
work in composition, and assumes as 
his just share a regular and continuous 
duty of composition reading and eval- 
uation. He gains time for this work by 
being trustworthy in his use of the 
time granted. 

Our teacher is the master of his 
classroom. He is employed to teach, 
not administer tickets, funds, collec- 
tions, milk money, or other irrelevant 
responsibilities. No one enters his class- 
room, in person or by loud-speaker, 
without his consent. He permits no in- 
terruptions to his work, and he co- 
operates with his fellow teachers of 
all departments in arriving at a sound 
policy for the excuse of students from 
classes for valid reasons. He is master 
of his classroom also in the sense that 
he is able to maintain order, discipline, 
controlled participation in activities, 
and group procedures without dis- 
turbing other teachers, and without 
recourse to outside authority. 

Last, but by no means least, our 
ideal teacher maintains a constant re- 
lationship to the public from which 
his students come. He participates 
freely and with energy in the parent- 
school organizations, and prepares pro- 
grams which set forth the aims, pro- 
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cedures, and outcomes of the language 
arts program. He explains to his stu- 
dents the purposes of work assigned, 
and sees that they understand the goals 
to be attained, and the means toward 
their attainment. At every point he is 
completely professional in his connec- 
tions with the public. He does not 
criticize his school, his colleagues, his 
administration, or his students in social 
gatherings. On the contrary, he is a 
witness to the importance he attaches 
to his work, and the effort he expends 
to make it fruitful. In a word, he re- 
futes in his behavior the public pattern 
of fretful futility expected of the Eng- 
lish teacher. 

Have I pictured in this description 
an unattainable ideal? I do not believe 
so. Some among us have already gained 
a status very close to, if not at, the 
level I have pictured. Many more en- 
joy some degree of prestige, respect, 
and affection with administration and 
the community as well as with their 
colleagues. But I hope I have made 
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clear that if this ideal status is to be- 
come general, it will have to be earned, 
Many of the undesirable features of 
the English teachers’ lot today are the 
product of insufficient training, lack 
of adequate education, inability or un- 
willingness to assume full responsi- 
bility, and an unhappy inclination to 
complain of conditions rather than to 
take active steps to correct them. Most 
administrators that I know would be 
only too glad to turn over to com- 
petent, self-directed, professionally- 
minded teachers most if not all of the 
administration of the language arts 
program. But, they ask with justice, 
where can anyone find a considerable 
supply of such teachers? Surely this is 
a challenge to a great national organi- 
zation like the NCTE. It is most cor- 
rectly our job to define what a com- 
petent, professional teacher of English 
is like, and to direct all our efforts, 
weight, and prestige toward the de- 
velopment of such teachers. It can be 
done; can we do it? 





What Are We Trying to Do in 


High School English? — (Continued from page 308) 


tion. In our curriculum revision we 
shall undoubtedly retain the unit ap- 
proach, taking care to focus our think- 
ing and to remember that the unit 
theme is simply the vehicle to carry 
out our stated aims. 

This, then, for me is the clear 
melodic line. It can help us to know 
where we are going. We must trans- 
late our goals into action. We must 
make our aims clear to other teachers, 


to counselors, to administrators, and to 
parents—and enlist their aid. Most im- 
portant, we must make our aims clear 
to students; for unless our aims are 
also their aims our words become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
When our aims are the aims of the 
student he can become the independ- 
ent man thinking logically, feeling 
deeply, communicating effectively and 
responsibly. 
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Developing a Unit 


Virginia Alwin 


This article presents a specifically-illustrated guide to the development of a 
thematic unit. Dr. Alwin, whose previous articles on unit construction have been 
well received, is a former high school teacher and now an associate professor of 
English at the Arizona State College, Flagstaff. 


HE LANGUAGE arts unit as a method 

of teaching developed in my class- 
room in high school as a result of my 
attempting to “do well my part” as an 
English teacher. I was trying to devise 
a method that would be truly effec- 
tive in getting content and pupils to- 
gether, in getting together the ideas in 
literature and young people of widely 
varying abilities, degrees of maturity, 
and interests. I realized that my class- 
room needed a method by which all of 
my pupils could gain insights and un- 
derstandings from the ideas of litera- 
ture at the same time that they all had 
ample opportunity and occasion to de- 
velop their language arts skills. 

I was looking for a means of moti- 
vation—for my pupils and for their 
teacher. I wanted us to work hard at 
something, but to work with real in- 
terest and enjoyment. I wanted all of 
us to be able to do this work and to 
benefit by it, not just the few top 
pupils and the teacher. I wanted us to 
stay with the pursuit of an idea until 
we had grasped it firmly and had 
learned to express it well. I was look- 
ing for a natural setting for the inter- 
relation of the language arts in the 
classroom, a setting in which reading, 
speaking, listening, and writing could 
occur in succession and sometimes 


simultaneously,’ just as that kind of 
interrelation happens in life outside 
the classroom. | was looking for an 
uncontrived method of learning to use 
many sources of information, rather 
than just the single textbook. I was 
looking for a method of developing 
the language arts skills in use. 

As a student, while I was working 
on my master’s thesis—a project in 
creative writing—I devised a method 
of work for myself. I began with an 
idea. To stimulate the development of 
this idea, I looked for material in man 
places. I read many things, many aif. 
ferent selections; I listened to many 
people. During this preliminary work, 
I was always thinking about my idea 
and seeing everything in the light of 
it. Then, when I had developed my 
idea into a series of stories, I told them 
first to my family and friends to test 
them for their effect. Finally I wrote 
them down, revised them, thought 
about them, and revised them again. I 
worked very hard at this self-imposed 
project, but with great enjoyment. 
Every step I took was purposeful to 
me: it was bringing me nearer the 
final goal. Furthermore, during the 


*"W. W. Hatfield, “Advances in English 
Teaching,” NEA Journal, 45 (February 1956), 
p- 91. 
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project, I could observe my own lan- 
guage skills developing at this period 
of time as they never had before. I 
was quite obviously becoming a bet- 
ter reader, speaker, listener, and 
writer. 

As a teacher, then, I felt that this 
method, this pursuit of an idea and the 
molding of it into first spoken and 
then written expression, this method 
modified so that the individuals work- 
ing with it would be working also as 
a part of a group, was what I was 
looking for. It seemed the answer to 
the needs in my high school English 
classroom. We would all work to- 
gether on and with an idea. The idea 
would provide the content and would 
hold us together. But we would work 
with multiple materials, for multiple 
purposes, and at multiple activities— 
which would enable us to work as in- 
dividuals—each going as far and as 
deeply as he could, in the direction he 
was inclined, and in the manner best 
suited for him. 

The results, then, of this attempt to 
“do well my part” as a high school 
English teacher were units like “Amer- 
ica Is West,” “What America Means,” 
“Old Man River,” “What Is Cour- 
age?” “Quality,” and “Mind Your 
Language Manners.” The unit I have 
developed most recently is titled “Dis- 
aster.” Its theme is “Man’s reaction to 
adversity.” The tenth graders in the 
high school in Flagstaff, Arizona, are 
working with it now. Since it is the 
unit most fresh in my mind, I will use 
it as my illustration as I try to explain 
now how I develop a unit. 

For me, a unit always begins with 
the idea, rather than the other way 
around, that is, with the wish to de- 
velop a unit and then the search for 
an idea around which to build. I can- 
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not always tell exactly where the unit 
ideas come from or when. I don’t 
know exactly where “Disaster” came 
from; but I do know that when the 


idea struck me, I recognized it im. | 


mediately as a good one—good because 
it seemed interesting, worthwhile, and 
suitable. The very prospect of begin- 
ning work on it was exciting, and | 
found the whole job of developing the 
unit an exhilarating experience. 


As I remember it now, it seems that 
almost simultaneously with the aware- 
ness of the possibility of using “Dis- 
aster” as a unit topic came the recol- 
lection of pieces of literature on the 
subject which I had already read at 
some time or another. I thought of 
the Book of Job with its “Man that is 
born of woman is of few days and full 
of trouble,” of Julius Caesar with its 
“The Fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars but in ourselves,” and of The 
Skin of Our Teeth with its “All the 
troubles the human race has gone 
through.” I remembered articles like 
“Holland’s Greatest Disaster,” “Dis- 
aster at Cherry Mine,” “Disaster at the 
Dock,” “The Night Thirty Thousand 
People Died,” “Remember the Al- 
amo,” “Custer’s Ride to Death,” 
“Death in the Alps,” “—And Sudden 
Death,” “The Black Death” (one title 
made me think of another), “Terror 
in Philadelphia,” “The Years of the 
Locust,” “A Question of Courage.” 
I thought of short stories like “The 
Game,” “Footfalls,” “Courtesy of the 
Road,” “The Little Black Boys,” “The 
Necklace,” “There Are Smiles,” “The 
Ambitious Guest,” “England to Amer- 
ica,” “Flight,” and “Barn Burning”- 
poems like “Come Up from the Fields, 
Father,” and “Jim Bludsoe of the 
Prairie Belle”—plays like “Trifles” and 
“Riders to the Sea”—and books like 
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DEVELOPING A UNIT 


Bright Midnight, The Trembling 
Years, Winter Thunder, Angry River, 
The Trembling Hills, The Pearl, 
Flood, Flaming Forest, Night to Re- 
member, Avalanche Patrol, Death Be 
Not Proud, Fear Strikes Out, The 
Day Lincoln Was Shot. 


Planning the Unit 


I have learned to begin planning 
the unit by collecting the materials, 
because these materials often suggest 
the facets of the central idea and con- 
sequently the organization of the unit 
into its various aspects. For instance, 
even these few pieces of material 
which were already in my files and on 
my book shelves suggested the possi- 
bility of dividing the idea into a num- 
ber of related aspects, such as “Man 
Against the Elements,” “Man Against 
Man,” and “Man Against Himself.” 
These aspects, in turn, suggested the 
unit’s discussion topics, the questions 
we could set up for ourselves, such as: 
“What caused the disaster?” “Might 
it have been prevented?” “Was it in- 
tentional?” “Why was it not antici- 
pated?” “How widespread were its ef- 
fects?” “How did the different vic- 
tims react to it?” “What permanent 
effects did it have upon their char- 
acters?” —all of which are discussable 
and interpretable by young people 
and can be discussed and interpreted 
at different levels. 

The reading materials and the audio- 
visual materials often suggest the ac- 
tivities of the unit, too. For instance, it 
seemed that a recording of the song, 
“The Wind Is Called Maria,” would 
enliven a presentation of George 
Stewart’s book, Storm. The book, The 
Reason Why, suggested the possibility 
of a speech-listening activity, made up 
of the oral interpretation of “The 
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Charge of the Light Brigade” by one 
pupil or by a chorus, together with a 
discussion of the book, The Reason 
Why, by a small group of pupils— 
perhaps three. The book, Admiral 
Death by Baldwin, a collection of ac- 
counts of disasters at sea, suggested 
that a panel of pupils—perhaps five— 
might present five different disasters at 
sea, and then discuss the likenesses and 
differences in the events. When I 
came upon the article, “He Could 
Take It,” the story of a series of dis- 
asters experienced by Abraham Lin- 
coln, I could see the possibility of 
using it for a listening assignment, 
since the identity of the person who 
“could take it” is not revealed in the 
article until the very end. 


Introducing the Unit 


After I have gathered the material, 
I plan the introduction, which has two 
purposes: presenting the unit’s idea it- 
self, and then setting up the unit’s goal 
and the procedures, the avenues, by 
which we will travel toward the goal. 
I have learned to take time for this 
second part of the introduction. To 
get the full benefit of the unit method, 
the students must see the structure of 
the unit. They must recognize that 
every piece of material used, every 
activity engaged in is related to every 
other, that each contributes to the 
whole, and that together they take us 
to the final goal. Recognizing such re- 
lationships and seeing such a structure 
doesn’t just happen to most high 
school pupils. It must be planned for. 
At the very beginning of this unit on 
“Disaster,” the students would be told 
and shown that now for a period of 
several weeks they will consider, to- 
gether and individually, how people 
react to disaster, that in their reading 
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they will find illustration after illu- 
stration of such reaction— that is, of 
man’s conduct in a time of crisis—that 
later they will tell each other what 
they think about the different ways in 
which disaster victims react, and that 
finally they will each write a story or 
an article about some person’s or 
group’s reaction to adversity. 

The tenth grade teachers at the 
Flagstaff High School introduce “Dis- 
aster” to their classes with the help of 
a bulletin board made up of a collec- 
tion of newspaper headlines. The 
headlines, mounted on black construc- 
tion paper, might be those which an- 
nounce a ship sunk in Lake Michigan, 
a mine disaster in Nova Scotia, an air- 
plane crash in the Grand Canyon, an 
accident on Highway 66. On another 
section of the same bulletin board are 
mounted the colorful jackets of books 
like We Die Alone, Avalanche, Angry 
River, Johnstown, and Day of Infamy. 
Even one look at the bulletin board 
makes the pupils conscious of the fact 
that people are the victims of many 
kinds of disasters and that many books 
have been written about these events. 
Already on that first day the class can 
assume an attitude of speculation and 
inquiry. The students can become 
philosophers and wonder together 
why these things happen, how the vic- 
tims must have felt, what effects the 
experiences probably had upon their 
lives, why it is so difficult to believe 
that such things might happen to us, 
why people do not seem to learn from 
the experiences of the past. 

The next step, then, is to choose 
from among all the reading material 
gathered, those selections that could 
be used most effectively for the in- 
troductory in-common reading. For 
“Disaster” I chose .four selections. 


Two of them are articles about lost 
cities: “The City That Died of Fear” 
and “The City That Died to Live.” 
The two can serve as companion 
pieces and offer opportunity for good 
discussion of comparison and contrast, 
They are the kind of articles which 
are suitable for reading tests also. The 
third selection is the short story, “To 
Build a Fire,” and the fourth is the 
poem, “Opportunity” by Edward 
Rowland Sill. Since these four will be 
read by all of the students, they were 
chosen for their wide appeal, their 
readability, and their concrete or par- 
ticular instance of disaster. This in- 
common reading serves the purpose of 
giving us all a start at thinking about, 
at investigating the idea, and of show- 
ing us the part which reading will 
play in our pursuit of the idea. The 
class works with a set of questions for 
each selection, but also with a set 
which can be applied to all four selec- 
tions so that the pupils will begin 
thinking of the reading selections as 
being related and as contributing to 
the whole. 


Guiding Individual Reading 


Then we go into the individual 
reading activity, for which the in- 
common reading acted as a readiness 
exercise. This is the activity which 
permits and encourages each pupil to 
read and think as far and as deeply as 
he can. First we read short selections, 
both fact and fiction, and these lead 
us into the books. Here the teacher 
acts as a reading counselor, directing 
each pupil to the materials which are 
right for him, or helping him to find 
them for himself. To one boy I might 
suggest Kjelgaard’s short story titled 
“Fire!”; to another, Montgomery At 
water’s Flaming Forest, a book writ- 
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ten especially for young people; to a 
third, George Stewart’s Fire, intended 
for adult reading. Some of this guiding 
is done by conferences; some is done 
through the use of annotated lists of 
articles, of short stories, and of books 
all of which tell each pupil just what 
is available in the classroom and where 
he can find it. I have learned to pre- 
pare most of the short selections used 
as vertical file material, stapling each 
piece into a folder so that it can be 
located easily and returned to its 
proper place by the pupils themselves. 
When these multiple materials are 
properly prepared for hard use and 
properly organized for efficient use, 
and when the pupils are guided into 
handling them well, the whole ac- 
tivity can be conducted smoothly, 
with no confusion whatsoever. It is 
one way in which high school pupils 
can learn to locate and use the kinds 
of materials found in a library. I have 
learned, too, to create lists which by 
their very organization guide the indi- 
vidual reading of high school pupils. 
For instance, under the topic titled 
“Avalanche” the pupil will find the 
tiles of several articles, stories, and 
books. If he is very much interested 
in the first, he will, on his own ac- 
cord, move on to the next and the 
next, and then he will move on to find 
others on his own. 

The in-common reading activity 
should have prepared the pupils to 
handle the individual reading, but I 
do not take it for granted. Again the 
class sets up a group of questions 
which will remind us of what we are 
to look for in this reading. 

This individual reading activity may 
occupy us for a period of two or three 
weeks, broken perhaps by personal 
conferences, by an occasional re- 
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minder or explanation or speech- 
listening activity. But we keep at the 
reading long enough so that when we 
finally express ourselves—in speaking 
or in writing—we really have some- 
thing worth saying. We keep at it 
long enough so that we can feel the 
idea growing, altering, adding new 
facets; and we can feel our own 
minds stretching. 


Incorporating Speech and Writing 


I have already suggested what some 
of the speaking activities for a lan- 
guage arts unit might be. Whatever 
the unit, they will fit into its organiza- 
tion naturally. They will grow out of 
the reading. The speaking activities 
will be “sharing activities” and they 
will be suitable for the particular pu- 
pils taking part in them. For some 
units, individual speeches will be ap- 
propriate; for others, conversational 
discussions, etc. For “Disaster” they 
could well be a number of different 
kinds. One group of three pupils 
might present a single short story and 
their reactions to it. Another group 
might present three different stories 
which tell of the same kind of dis- 
aster but in which the characters re- 
act differently. Still another group 
might present a single book. And, 
finally, a fourth group might present 
several books, contrasting and com- 
paring how the disasters came about 
and the various ways in which the 
disaster victims reacted. It is not likely 
that there would be any high school 
pupil who could not do a respectable 
job of the first assignment nor is it 
likely that even the best pupil in the 
class would not find a challenge in 
the last assignment. In any event, the 
speaking assignments, like the writing 
assignments, will be made well in ad- 
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vance so that the pupils can all read 
and think toward them, and there will 
be no “unprepared incidents.” 

Although the pupils are encouraged 
to begin work on their writing proj- 
ects whenever they wish and as home- 
work for as long a time as they wish, 
I plan to use some class time for them. 
This laboratory method gives pupils 
an opportunity to consult with the 
teacher. I have found, too, that they 
are stimulated by seeing their class- 
mates at work. We take class time, too, 
to read and enjoy each other’s prod- 
ucts. Since the idea of disaster is likely 
to produce some really good creative 
pieces, the class might become editors, 
select the best, and organize the col- 
lection for an anthology to be placed 
in the school library for everyone to 
see. 

The evaluation of the pupils’ work 
goes on all during the unit, by them 
and by the teacher. Each pupil knows 
that he is being evaluated on the 
amount and quality of his reading, on 
his participation in the speaking-listen- 
ing activities, and on his writing proj- 
ect. He knows, for instance, that his 
writing project is part of the unit’s 
final goal, that in it he is revealing how 
well he can now interpret the unit 
idea, together with how well he can 
express his interpretation. 

Then, at the very last, the class gets 
together once again on an in-common 
reading activity. It, too, is a part of 
the final goal. In their interpretation of 
this story, a more subtle and mature 
selection than those we read together 


at the beginning of the unit, the pupils 
reveal how much they have enlarged 
and deepened their concept of the 
unit’s idea or theme. For “Disaster” 
I chose a story by James Still, a story 
titled “Ride on the Short Dog” which 
appeared in Atlantic several years ago, 
It seems to be particularly appropriate 
for thoughtful consideration by high 
school pupils because it shows how a 
group of teen-age boys bring disaster 
down upon themselves. It is subtle in 
that the writer does not say that the 
boys are the authors of their own woe, 
The young readers must come upon 
this realization by themselves. Their 
understanding of the story and their 
reaction to it are tested by means of a 
writing assignment, but the class also 
discusses the story so that each pupil 
can check his reaction against that of 
every other pupil in the class. Even 
this last evaluation exercise is also a 
learning exercise. 

All during the unit we wonder, and 
we ask ourselves and each other ques- 
tions. At the close of the unit, then, 
we have come up with some satisfacto- 
ry answers, but we recognize them as 
being tentative. We recognize that no 
consideration of an idea is ever finished 
business. 

This, then, in broad outline, is how 
I develop a language arts unit. In my 
high school classroom it proved to be 
a method by which al] the pupils could 
sharpen their language arts tools while 
they were exploring the ideas which 
literature has to offer them. 
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Literature and the Beginning 


Teacher 
Georgia Christopher 


Miss Christopher, who last year was a beginning teacher in the Needham Brough- 
ton High School at Raleigh, North Carolina, is a good illustration of the well-worn 
adage, “learn by doing.” Neophyte teachers this year—and veterans, too—will be 
interested both in what Miss Christopher learned and what she did. 


onc from college to high school 

as a beginning teacher brings a 
drastic shift in mental set with regard 
to literature. This mental jolt is dis- 
maying at first. For instance, in pre- 
paring to discuss a short story, the new 
teacher has to read for particulars first, 
then for meaning and structure. He 
must possess the sheer facts of the 
sory more fully than he ever did in 
college when writing a critical paper, 
say, on symbolism in Katherine Mans- 
field’s story, “Bliss.” Reading for com- 
mand of particulars is irksome, but it 
is quite important during the first few 
weeks of teaching. It is not enough to 
know the answers to one’s carefully 
prepared questions. The teacher must 
be able to detect wrong answers gra- 
tuitously given. Later, of course, he 
learns to admit a slip of memory grace- 
fully, but to the week-old teacher it 
will be disconcerting to have his om- 
mscience belied on trivia—for instance, 
that Walter Mitty drove a hydroplane 
in his first daydream, not a regular 
arplane. This is especially painful if 
earlier the teacher has made a point 
of saying that every detail in a work 
of art is important in contributing to 
the total effect. 

However, it is not fact, but liter- 
ature as art and as an interpretation of 
life that the teacher fresh from college 
passionately wants to present. In col- 


lege he has learned to assimilate a story 
into a mental framework of critical 
concepts—naturalism, objective cor- 
relative, irony, symbolism. He may 
even be quite proud of seeing Platonic 
dualism in Donne, pantheism in 
Wordsworth, or traces of Locke and 
Hobbes in Jefferson. For the time 
being, the new teacher must cast off 
this mental framework. Critical terms 
and allusions to philosophical currents 
may impress the students, but will only 
confirm their notion that literature— 
like all “the finer things of life”—is 
hopelessly stuffy. 

With at least one eye, the beginning 
teacher must look at literature with 
the naiveté of pre-college days. He 
must momentarily forget Emerson, the 
transcendentalist, and see what “Self- 
Reliance” means in terms of the high 
school milieu. He must resist the temp- 
tation to lecture on the body of Emer- 
son’s thought and proceed instead with 
a Close textual study of one essay. The 
teenagers that he supposed were not 
interested in ideas will discuss with 
alacrity the statement, “The world 
whips you with scorn for noncon- 
formity.” It seems Emerson knew ex- 
actly how people regard the “square” 
who speaks for an unpopular motion 
in class meeting. 

In like manner, the students will dis- 
cuss the motivation of character, am- 
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bivalence of feeling, and universal 
theme—provided these terms do not 
obscure the matter first. A new teacher 
will be amazed at the insight of a high 
school junior who says that Maude 
Muller did not love the Judge but 
rather wanted to marry him because 
he stood for a way of life that she had 
“built up in her imagination.” Nor 
does it take a brilliant senior to discuss 
how much Macbeth himself was to 
blame for the murder of Duncan and 
to what extent he was prey to the sug- 
gestion of the witches and the nagging 
of his wife. 

Laying aside one’s literary vocabu- 
lary does not mean that sophisticated 
critical concepts cannot be taught on 
the high school level. There does come 
a time in the study of Macbeth when 
one can mention phrases like “ethical 
tragedy,” but this is after a close study 
of the play. By the same token, satire 
may be approached via Lil’ Abner, 
Pogo, and Jonathan Swift. Often, 
however, one is forced to oversimpli- 
fy (the blackest of sins at college!). 
Terms like “romantic” and “realistic” 
must first be seen as black and white— 
Treasure Island as totally romantic and 
“Clay” by James Joyce as utterly 
realistic. Then one can admit the 
shades of grey in between. Nor is 
over-simplification always easy. Try- 
ing to explain what a Renaissance 
humanist is to a class which has never 
had world history may send one 
scurrying to college notes or the Ox- 
ford History of English Literature. It 
is humbling to find a fuzzy concept be- 
neath a label bandied about the year 
before. 


Recommending Books 


The new teacher will find, too, that 
the snobbery he acquired at college 


will be a handicap when he recom- 
mends books for outside reading. He 
must resist the impulse to dismiss 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning or Booth 
Tarkington with a scathing remark, 
Of course, the teacher hopes to instil] 
maturer tastes in his students, but he 
learns that idol-smashing is hardly the 
way to nurture glimmerings of literary 
interest. It is even more difficult to 
keep from forcing one’s patron saints 
upon the students. The new teacher 
wants everyone to read Chekhov and 
Katherine Mansfield, but to _ insist 
proves dismay all round. The result 
may be that students determine to stay 
away from “good” stories, assuming 
that they have sad endings or very 
little ending at all. The new teacher 
will simply have to live with the fact 
that student preferences will be very 
far from his own. He must not feel 
personally affronted when a senior re- 
vels in a romantic tale by Robert Louis 
Stevenson but remains unmoved by 
a beautifully constructed, realistic 


story by Chekhov. 


Nor will reminiscing about what 
one read during high school days be 
very helpful when it comes to recom- 
mending books. To many juniors and 
seniors, Vanity Fair and The Last of 
the Mobicans may seem abstruse. 
There may even be a time when one 
can suggest The Son of Flicker with 
a clear conscience. On the other hand, 
one will find the lone sophisticate who 
is already delving into Kafka and T. 
S. Eliot, authors whom the new 
teacher came to rather late in life. 
Just what book will be appropriate for 
a given student is to be discovered 
empirically; such wisdom lies far be- 
yond the first year of teaching. 
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Approaching Poetry 

Having found such a gap between 
his reading tastes and those of his 
students, the new teacher thinks him- 
self prepared for a little resistance 
when he comes to a unit on poetry— 
after all, there were a few at college 
who didn’t care for it. But the new 
teacher is not prepared for the grim- 
aces and the moans of “Nobody can 
understand it!” Girls, according to 
their temperament, find poetry either 
morbid or mushy, while the boys who 
avidly discussed Hemingway the week 
before will look as if they were being 
forced to take up needlepoint and em- 
broidery. Within ten minutes a class 
will make it abundantly clear that, to 
them, poetry is irrelevant to life. 

Stunned by what seems like total 
immunity to poetry, the new teacher 
forgets all about New Critical analysis 
and launches into full scale defense. 
To prove that poetry is not feminine, 
he brings up Whitman’s “I Saw an 
Old General at Bay” and Randell 
Jarrell’s “Pilots, Man Your Planes.” 
As evidence that poetry need not be 
morbid, he submits Emily Dickinson’s 
“| Never Saw a Moor” and Gerard 
Manley Hopkins’ “Pied Beauty.” 
Then the new teacher tries to show 
that poetry is practically eternal, read- 
ing samples from the Greek Anthol- 
ogy as well as selections from young 
poets, like Richard Wilbur and Donald 
Hall, to show that poetry is still a 
going concern. The class will be most 
attentive, but, the teacher learns later, 
only because they were curious to see 
what could be said for poetry. 

In desperation, the new teacher 
tums to pure polemic (faintly rem- 
iscent of a visiting lecturer at col- 
lege). He introduces the magic word 
‘stience” and tries to show how sci- 
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ence and poetry both deal with truth 
—though of different kinds. He main- 
tains that science can deal only with 
what can be observed and measured. 
He may even import a biology teacher 
to tell how science can classify the 
chambered nautilus as a mollusk but 
cannot classify it as beautiful, much 
less see it as a symbol of spiritual 
growth. The new teacher then de- 
clares that the truth of poetry lies in 
the realm of the subjective—the emo- 
tions and intuitions that cannot be 
measured in kilowatts or cubic centi- 
meters. Waxing eloquent, he may even 
conclude that those who have never 
seen anything beautiful or ugly, who 
have never felt futile or purposeful, 
and who have neither loved nor hated 
have every reason to dislike poetry— 
for they must belong to the vegetable 
kingdom. 

The new teacher feels no one can 
doubt now that poetry is a matter of 
life and death. He soon learns, though, 
that he has destroyed his own argu- 
ment by insinuating that the truth of 
poetry is vastly more important than 
the truth of science. He sees that his 
revival fervor will never convince 
students that poetry is as vital as trig- 
onometry. 

He still feels, however, that he can 
demonstrate that poetry is not written 
in a mystical code. He can demonstrate 
that students are already familiar with 
poetic devices—that they admit the 
“green pastures” in the Twenty-third 
Psalm are something more than just 
pastures, that an “old flame” is not an 
extinguished candle, and that “kisses 
sweeter than wine” does not make the 
popular song obscure. Claiming that 
imagery is designed to help the reader 
get the picture, he draws a cartoon of 
Ulysses drinking the last drop from a 
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large cup labeled “life.” Similarly, he 
shows that poets carefully load their 
words just the way advertising men 
do, knowing that “moss green” will 
elicit quite a different reaction from 
that of “slime green.” 

The new teacher will think he has 
made his point abundantly clear that 
a poet has something to say that any- 
one can find by looking closely at the 
poem. Nevertheless, he will encounter 
two stubborn misconceptions. One is 
that a poem is about some particular 
event in the poet’s life. Hence many a 
high school student will feel that “The 
Rainy Day” is about the death of 
Longfellow’s wife. An even more 
stubborn notion is that poetry is one 
hundred percent subjective and that 
therefore no one’s interpretation can 
be wrong. A girl, reading her own 
experience into Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay’s sonnet, “Pity Me Not,” will say 
that the poem is about “a girl who 
broke up with a steady boyfriend 
while at the beach.” Even more dis- 
tressing, a boy will take the word 
“bark” in Edgar Allan Poe’s “To 
Helen” to mean “tree” and say that 
the poem is about a wood nymph, 
staunchly asserting that his own inter- 
pretation is sacrosanct. 

Therefore the new teacher mulishly 
insists that students base their interpre- 
tations on the actual words in the 
poem. He will demand that they look 
up unfamiliar words and reread the 
poem any number of times. Still he 
finds a class puzzled over an assigned 
poem, like Browning’s “Prospice,” 
only to discover that they haven’t 
found out what “guerdon” means. As- 
suming that this is intellectual sloth, 
the new teacher will make line-by-line 
paraphrases and pop quizzes on word 
meanings the order of the day. As the 
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grades drop, he at last realizes that 
students are reluctant to wrestle with 
the meaning of a poem because it 
would probably mean looking up at 
least twenty-five words, and_ such 
words that would make a prose passage 
too difficult for them. 

By this time, too, the students will 
be complaining bitterly about the 
dictionary work. They will say, “Why 
do we have to figure out poetry like 
a crossword puzzle?” “Why can’t we 
just enjoy it?” Why indeed? For 
some time the beginning teacher has 
been feeling like a terrible pedant. If 
poetry begins with a lump in the 
throat, perhaps he should try to see 
that poems make their emotional im- 
pact first. 


Changing the Approach 


With a turn about face, he will 
bring in the record player, only to 
find that the British accent or the 
Italian style of acting will make more 
impression than the poem itself. Then 
come the teacher’s own renditions 
and the deep remorse for the speech 
courses he didn’t have time to take in 
college. More important still, the 
teacher abandons the order of the text- 
book and for the time being skips 
over the more difficult poems. After 
all, no less a person than W. H. Auden 
has argued for the value of good po- 
etry, as opposed to great poetry, in 
the education of the artist. So instead 
of a systematic presentation according 
to period, the new teacher begins a 
sort of literary Christmas shopping- 
always keeping in mind the vocabu- 
lary. He rummages through his per- 
sonal library for something his first 
hour class will like, and in the search 
makes a note to show Sandburg’s “Jazz 
Fantasia” to the boy who has just or- 
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ganized his own combo. The teacher 
4 having such fun at this himself that 
he thinks his students should try 
poetry- shopping. Before he knows it, 
he is working with poetry notebooks 
—a device he scorned earlier as rather 
unscholarly. 

Suddenly, the beginning teacher 
discovers that he has been too deadly 
serious all along, that just as Mozart’s 
musical jokes are often overlooked, so 
he has ignored the high jinks in poetry. 
Indeed poetry seems to rise in the 
estimation of students, once they have 
read a tongue-in-cheek Cavalier poem, 
John Donne’s “Goe and Catch a Fall- 
ing Star,” or Lewis Carroll’s “Jabber- 
wocky.” Strangely enough, many stu- 
dents will see for the first time that 
poetry makes one see things freshly— 
and at the same time have a good 
laugh—by hearing some attempts of 
grade school children, like those that 
appeared in the March issue of The 
Writer. 


When mother fried my egg this 
morning, 

it all limbered out like corn syrup. 

Then it got buggles. They went up 
and dows like breathin’ heavy. 


Entranced by the notion that per- 
haps their poetic insight has been in- 
hibited by formal schooling, they will 
practically ask to try some verse of 
their own. Indeed nearly everyone 
will relish making a list, 2 la Rupert 
Brooke’s “The Great Lover,” of 
sights and sounds, tastes and textures 
he particularly likes. From this, it is 
but a step to a seventeen-syllable haiku 
and longer lyrics. Of course, the teach- 
er does r not discover that his classes are 
packed with mute, inglorious Miltons, 
but at last he can be “satisfied that his 
students have found a species of poet- 
ry that they understand and like. 

Even then, the beginning teacher 
will keep urging his class to wrestle 
with difficult poems. There will yet 
be times when he wonders if poetry 
isn’t for the elite. But in trying to teach 
poetry, the new teacher has come to 
feel that literature need not be ap- 
proached with stale dignity. He is no 
longer ashamed to use a gimmick to 
arouse interest. Now he can admit to 
himself that perhaps he does like a 
poem by Tennyson, and with some of 
his prejudices shattered, he finds liter- 
ature a great deal more exciting. 





SYMBOLISM, or, Moby Dick has eaten of the Grapes 
of Wrath, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge. 


The Ecological Turtle 

And the Transcendental Whale 
Were symbolizing Cosmos 

When a class got on their trail; 
Students studied them with interest, 
And then took a second look, 

And they asked with doubting voices, 
“Is that really in the book?” 


Old Westbury, New York 


— Stuart A. Selby 











More Sources of Free and 
Inexpensive Materials 


Compiled by John R. Searles 


This is the fifth annual list compiled by Dr. Searles, professor of English and 
education at the University of Wisconsin. Readers are asked to refer to the 
Journal when ordering from the list. Reprints of this list, as well as of the 1958 
list, are available from the NCTE, 704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois, 


for 20¢. 


University of Alabama Press, University, 
Ala. What Training in English? Sug- 
gestions on college preparation with 
analyses of specimen themes by a com- 
mittee of Alabama teachers (20¢; 15¢ 
each for ten or more). 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 695 Miami Circle, 
N.E., Atlanta 5. Language Arts News, 
periodical service bulletin. Free. 

American Book Co., 351 E. Ohio St., Chi- 
cago 11. Free booklets on reading read- 
iness, teaching phonics; for elementary 
years. ABC Language Arts Bulletin. 
Free. 

American Council for Better Broadcasts, 
Inc., 423 N. Pinckney, Madison, Wis. 
Memberships $1.00. Members may or- 
der 20 or more copies of the News- 
letter for class use at 5¢ a copy. An- 
nual Look-Listen Report on programs 
(25¢ while the supply lasts). 

American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Valuable free and inex- 
pensive booklets on preparation and 
certification of teachers, relations with 
the public. Write for catalog. 

American Library Ass’n., 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11. Book Bait: Detailed 
Notes on Adult Books Popular with 
Young People, 96 pp. ($1.25). Other 
guides to reading and to use of the li- 
brary, some low-cost. 
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Anti-defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
515 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22. Low-ren- 
tal films ($1.00) and filmstrips (50¢) 
on human relations. Free list of re- 
gional offices where these aids are 
available. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 
32nd St., N.Y. 1. Current Problems in 
Education Series: Improving Reading 
in the Junior High School (95¢). Other 
titles. Crofts Classics: Wordsworth and 
Coleridge: Selected Critical Essays 
(45¢). 

Association Films, Ridgefield, N. J., La 
Grange, Ill., San Francisco 3, Dallas 2. 
Films available for free loan; annual 
catalog. 

The Atlantic, 8 Arlington St., Boston 8. 
Educational edition now priced at 32¢ 
per copy for ten or more subscriptions 
for one month or more; desk copy 
free. 

Bantam Books, 25 W. 45th St., N.Y. 36. 
Hudson, Green Mansions; Ludwig, 
Cleopatra; Dostoevsky, Crime and 
Punishment; M. Crane ed., Fifty Great 
Short Stories (50¢ ea.). Hersey, Hiro- 
shima; Davis, Sports Shorts (35¢ ea.). 
Free list of titles; Bantam Classics dis- 
play rack available. 

Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., Great 
Neck, N.Y. Theatre Classics, standard 


Be 
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MORE SOURCES 


titles (65¢ paper; $1.00 cloth). Write 
for list. 

Bell Telephone Co., local business office. 
Free-loan films: Alphabet Conspiracy, 
Telephone Courtesy. Free-loan Tele- 
training unit, with switchboard and 
telephones. 

Bellman Publishing Co., Box 172, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. Vocational and pro- 
fessional monographs for career guid- 
ance; write for list ($1.00 each title; 
20% discount for sets). 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 730 N. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis 7. New titles in the 
Childhood of Famous Americans Se- 
ries, easy-reading, high interest biog- 
raphies ($1.14 net, f.o.b. publisher). 
Complete list available. 

Braun-Brumfield, Inc., Box 203, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. Inexpensive or Free Mate- 
rials Useful for Teaching Speech, 
Florence M. Santiago, 1959, 142 pp. 
Classified and annotated; many items 
useful to teachers of English ($1.85; 
5 or more copies $1.55 ea., postpaid). 

British Book Centre, Inc., 122 E. 55th St., 
N.Y. 22. Writers and Their Work, 
paperbound series on British writers; 
a new volume is published each month 
(50¢ a vol.). Free list of titles. 

British Information Services, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N.Y. 20. Publications 
About Britain, a free catalog; items 
listed are free or inexpensive. 

Caedmon Publishers, 277 5th Ave., N.Y. 
16. Great American Speeches (from 
Patrick Henry to William Jennings 
Bryan). Some slightly condensed, to 
accompany Caedmon recordings; other 
titles available (35¢ ea.). 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Prof. 
Erwin R. Steinberg, Margaret Morri- 
son Carnegie College, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa. Suggestions for Evaluating Junior 
High School Writing (including speci- 
men themes with grades and com- 
ments). 49 pp. ($1.00). 

Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 485 
Madison Ave., N.Y. 22. Quarterly ra- 
dio and TV program guides. Free. 


OF MATERIALS 
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Combined Book Exhibit, Inc., 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., N.Y. 52. 1959 annotated 
and graded booklist, Invitation to Be- 
lieve and Make Believe. Single copy 
free. 

Contemporary Films, 614 Davis St., 
Evanston, IIl., and 267 W. 25th St., N. 
Y. 1. Information on many educational 
films; specify areas of interest. 

Curtis Publishing Co., Public Relations 
Dep’t., Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia 5. The Pageant of England, re- 
print from Holiday magazine, How 
Words Change Our Lives, S. 1. Haya- 
kawa, from Saturday Evening Post. 
Free; limit of 35 copies per teacher. 
Free catalog, Supplementary Educa- 
tional Materials. 

Data-Guide Distributing Corp., 40-07 
149th Place, Flushing 54, N.Y. Vocab- 
ulary for Literature, 8,” x 11” plastic 
chart punched for notebook. Free 
brochure on this and other guides. 

Dell Publishing Co., 750 3d Ave., N.Y. 
17. Four Great Russian Short Novels; 
Great Russian Short Stories; Austen, 
Pride and Prejudice; (50¢ ea.) Dreiser, 
An American Tragedy (95¢). Bull- 
finch’s Mythology, abridged (75¢). 
Kipling, Kim; Great Sea Stories; Great 
Tales of Action and Adventure (35¢ 
ea.). Laurel Poets: Whitman, Cole- 
ridge, Poe, Wordsworth (35¢ ea.). 
New titles in Laurel Shakespeare: Ju- 
lius Caesar, Merchant of Venice, Mac- 
beth, Twelfth Night (35¢). Ingenue 
Magazine for teen-age girls (25¢ a 
copy). 

A.B. Dick Co., local representative. 
School Portfolio, tracing pages con- 
taining illustrations for mimeographed 
school newspapers and lesson sheets. 
Free. 

Dyer’s Pen-Pal Service Org., R.F.D. 3, 
Box 755, Seguin, Texas. Non-profit 
service; foreign students, ages 12-16, 
can write English. Prefer orders for at 
least 25 names at 25¢ each; will accept 
less from students who cannot afford 
this amount. 
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Educational Services, 1730 Eye St, 
Washington 6, D.C. Free catalog of 
records, books, and filmstrips. 

Mrs. L. A. Fahien, 6194 Washington 
Blvd., St. Louis 12. A Research Paper 
Manual, outline of procedures, do’s 
and don’t’s. 8 pp. (30¢). 

Field Enterprises Educational Corp., 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54. 
High School English, instructional aid 
with encyclopedia references (50¢). 
Article “Library” from World Book 
Encyclopedia (single copy free). 

Folkways Records and Service Corp., 
117 W. 46th St, N.Y. 36. Album 
booklets giving texts of folk songs (25¢ 
ea.). Also teachers’ bulletins and cata- 
logs. 

Globe Book Co., 175 5th Ave., N.Y. 10. 
Language Arts Bulletin and Manual 
for Teachers of English still available. 
Also Pick-A-Pix Quiz. Free. 

Grosset and Dunlap, Order Dep’t., 227 
E. Center St., Kingsport, Tenn. Prac- 
tical Handbooks on letter-writing, vo- 
cabulary-building ($1.00 ea.; discount 
if ordered on school stationery). Free 
list, Books for Young People. 

John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co., 200 
Berkeley St., Boston 17. Historical 
booklets on Washington, Lincoln, Lee, 
etc. Limited quantity free. 

Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33d St., N.Y. 
16. Special students’ issue, with bound- 
in guide, at half the usual rate. For 
coliege-preparatory senior classes. 

Haskin Service, now at 635 F. St., N.W., 
Washington 4, D.C. U. S. and world 
wall maps, 34” x 52” (60¢ ea.; both for 
$1.00). Low-cost pamphlets, free list. 

Hill and Wang, Inc. 104 5th Ave., N.Y. 
11. Agate, The English Dramatic Crit- 
ics; E. K. Chambers, Shakespeare: A 
Survey; Shau’s Dramatic Criticism 
$1.45 ea.). Free list of other current 
titles. 

Henry Holt and Co., School Dep’t., 383 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. Paul Revere’s 
Ride: Suggestions for Teaching, and 
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Alfred Hitchcock, A Composition on 
Red Ink, in Aids and Ideas service bul- 
letin. Free. Poetry reprints for the 
bulletin board. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2500 S. Prairie 
Ave., Chicago 16. North Star Books, 
seventh grade reading level; real-life 
adventures for reluctant readers ($1.95 
ea.,; quantity discounts from 20 to 
33-1/3%). Riverside Editions, standard 
titles (95¢ to $1.65). 

Illinois English Bulletins, 109 English 
Bldg., Urbana. Teaching Aids in the 
English Language Arts. 95 pp. ($1.00). 
Bulletins: Tired Teachers Cheat Chil- 
dren; Introducing Homer’s Odyssey in 
High School; Teachers as Students See 
Them; A Survey of Teachers of High 
School Creative Writing; Biographies 
for Junior High (with correlated au- 
dio-visual materials) (25¢ ea.; out-of- 
state annual subscriptions now $1.50). 

International Reading Ass’n., 5835 Kim- 
bark Ave., Chicago 37. The Reading 
Teacher (subscription now $3.50; 
single copy, $1.25). List of back issues 
on request. 

University of Kansas Bulletin of Educa- 
tion, Prof. Oscar M. Haugh, 209 
Bailey, Lawrence. Fall, 1958 bulletin 
contains a list of plays for high school 
production; Spring, 1959 bulletin con- 
tains list of one-act plays and reports 
of the K.U. Conference on Compo- 
sition and Literature (6¢ ea. bulletin 
to cover mailing costs). 

Lyons and Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16. Service bulletins on de- 
veloping skills in reading and spelling, 
for elementary grades; some useful in 
grades 7-8. Free. 

G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield 2, 
Mass. Vocabulary Quiz based on 
Websters Collegiate. Word Study 
and other free aids still available. 

University of Michigan, Dep’t. of Eng- 
lish, 1605 Haven Hall, Ann Arbor. 
Preparation for College English, Parts 
I. and II., 1958, 60 pp. (50¢). Part I. 
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discusses teaching the fundamental 
skills; Part II (available separately in 
quantities of ten for $2.50) gives rat- 
ings and analyses of student themes. 

Bruce Miller Publications, Box 386, 
Riverside, Cal. Sources of Inexpensive 
Pictures; Sources of Free Pictures 
(50¢ ea.). Free list of other pamphlets 
on bulletin materials and uses. 

University of Minnesota, Dr. James I. 
Brown, Dep’t. of English, St. Paul 1. 
Coronet reprints, The 14 Words that 
Make All the Difference (5¢ single 
reprint; 4¢ ea. in quantity, plus post- 
age). 

Modern Language Ass’n. of America, 6 
Washington Square, N., N.Y. 3. MLA 
Style Sheet, 30 pp., a convenient and 
authoritative guide for research papers 
(50¢). Translations Currently Avail- 
able in Inexpensive Editions, 1955 
(25¢). 

Modern Library, Inc. 457 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 22. New Modern Library Paper- 
back series. Great Russian Short 
Stories ($1.25). Free list of other 
titles. 

National Ass’n. for Better Radio and 
Television, 882 Victoria Ave., Los 
Angeles 5. Look and Listen, radio and 
TV guide to better programs, pe- 
riodical (20¢ a copy; 8 for $1.00). 

National Ass’n. of Journalism Directors, 
Sister M. Rita Jeanne, Marycliff H. S., 
Spokane, Wash. Visual Aids in Jour- 
nalism ($1.00). Materials listed in 1958 
are still available. 

National Ass’n. of Manufacturers, 2 E. 
48th St., N.Y. 17. Our Teachers, 1958 
ed. Vocational pamphlets, including 
one on teaching. Free. 

NBC Program Information, now Room 
322, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20. 
Periodic lists of programs, with de- 
scriptions of outstanding offerings. 
Free. Mention subjects taught. 

National Education Ass’n., 1201 16th St., 
Washington 6, D.C. Low-cost publi- 
cations on discipline and juvenile de- 
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linquency; double-page poster on 
structure and activities of the United 
Nations (35 copies for $1.00). 

New American Library of World Lit- 
erature, 501 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22 
Nicholson, Dictionary of American 
English Usage; The Oedipus Plays of 
Sophocles; M. Chute, Stories from 
Shakespeare (75¢ ea.); R. E. Spiller, 
The Cycle of American Literature; 
Rex Warner, The Greek Philosophers 
and The Young Caesar; R. Carson, 
The Edge of the Sea (50¢ ea.); Coon, 
How to Spell and Increase Your Word 
Power (35¢). New paperback series, 
Signet Classics. Free catalog. 

New Directions, 333 6th Ave., N.Y. 14. 
Free catalog; specialize in modern lit- 
erature; some titles low-cost. 

New York City Board of Education, 
Publication Sales Office, 110 Livings- 
ton St., Brooklyn 1. Reading: Grades 
7, 8, 9. Both study skills and ap- 
proaches to literary types are dis- 
cussed. 253 pp. ($1.00; write checks 
to Auditor, Board of Education). 

New York Life Insurance Co., Pub. Re- 
lations Dep’t., 51 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
10. New titles in free career-booklet 
series. Planning a College Education. 
Free. New training film on letter- 
writing, The Language of Letters for 
free loan. Material listed in 1958 still 
available, including supplements to the 
Effective Letters manual. 

W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 55 5th Ave., 
N.Y. 3. Collins Classics, hardcover 
editions of standard titles such as 
David Copperfield, A Tale of Two 
Cities, Ivanhoe, Moby Dick, Shake- 
speare (95¢ to $1.65; 20% teacher or 
school discount). 

University of North Carolina, Library 
Extension, Chapel Hill. Studies in the 
American Short Story; Other People’s 
Lives (history, biography); The Nov- 
el and the Pulitzer Prize (with dis- 
cussion of the novel as a type); Eng- 
lish History Through Historical Nov- 
els (75¢ ea.). 
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F. A. Owen Co., Dansville, N.Y. 10” x 
13” posters, ten in a set, printed on 
both sides with illustrations and quo- 
tations; biographies and teaching sug- 
gestions with each set. For 7th and 
8th grades. No. 1., Evangeline and 
Miles Standish; No. 2, The Man 
Without a Country, Rip Van Winkle, 
Sleepy Hollow ($1.50 a set). 

Pacific Coast Publishers, 1023 Chestnut 
St., Redwood City, Cal. Great Ameri- 


cans series (Vol. III, Authors, 32 pp.). ° 


Brief biographies and portraits ($1.00, 
30% discount for 5 or more copies). 
Paperback Book Club, Inc. Box 60, N.Y. 
12. Periodic lists of paperbacks from 
various publishers; 20% bonus credit 

toward cost of other books. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Div. of Surveys and Field Services, 
Nashville 4. 1959 ed. of Free and In- 
expensive Learning Materials, 4018 en- 
tries (Price now $1.50; quantity dis- 
count). 

Pendle Hill Pamphlets, Wallingford, Pa. 
Background pamphlets on William 
Blake, Moby Dick, and The Iliad 
(35¢ ea.; al three for $1.00). 


Penguin Books, Inc., 3300 Clipper Mill 
Rd., Baltimore 11. The Metaphysical 
Poets (95¢); Grant, Roman Litera- 
ture; Ward, G. K. Chesterton (85¢ 
ea.); Tom Sawyer; Treasure Island; 
Belloc, Selected Essays; M. R. James, 
Ghost Stories (65¢ ea.). New Shakes- 
peare titles (50¢ and 65¢): The Tem- 
pest; Twelfth Night; Troilus and 
Cressida; King Lear. 

Pocket Books, Inc., 630 5th Ave., N.Y. 
20. La Farge, Laughing Boy; So- 
phocles, Oedipus the King (35¢ ea.); 
Montaigne, Selected Essays (50¢). 
New Folger Library Shakespeare 
titles: A Midsummer Night’s Dream; 
Julius Caesar; Macbeth (35¢ ea.). 


Quill and Scroll, School of Journalism, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Journalism booklets: Faculty Hand- 
book on School News (35¢); Staff 


Do’s and Domnt’s (10¢); Principal's 
Guide (50¢). 

READ Magazine, 1250 Fairwood Ave., 
Columbus 16, Ohio. Current Biogra- 
phies, with exercises for developing 
reading skill and appreciation. Other 
materials. 

Readers Digest Educational Dep’t., 
Pleasantville, N.Y. Advanced Reading 
Skills Builders, Books I and II for 7th 
grade; Books III and IV for 8th 
grade (1-9 copies, 80¢; 10 or more, 
60¢ ea., plus mailing charge). 

Rinehart and Co., 232 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 16. Cooper, The Pioneers; 
Burke, Reflections on the Revolution 
in France; Johnson, Rasselas, Poems, 
and Selected Prose; Victorian Poetry 
($1.25 ea.); Swift, Selected Prose and 
Poetry; Hardy, Far from the Madding 
Crowd (95¢ ea.); Education Pamphlets 
on various topics ($1.00 ea.); English 
Pamphlets: Korg, Introduction to Po- 
etry; Kirkwood, Dictionary of Classi- 
cal Mythology. 

Rutgers University, W.H.F. Lamont, 
New Brunswick, N. J. Time Chart 
for the Tale of Two Cities (50¢); An 
Analysis of the Plot, Setting, and 
Character in the Tale of Two Cities 
($1.00). 

St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 175 5th Ave., 
N.Y. 10. Standard English classics in 
paperback. Free catalog. 


Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd &.. 
N.Y. 36. Annual writing awards spon- 
sored by W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. and 
conducted by Scholastic. Deadline 
date, March 1. Write for descriptive 
folder. Paperbacks for all levels 
through book clubs: Arrow, Teen- 
Age Books, Campus Book Club. Prac- 
tical English Language Skills Work- 
book and Reading Workbook (10¢ 
ea. to subscribers). 

Science Research Associates, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10. What Good 
Is English? Willa Norris and Helen 
Hanlon, 1958, 42 pp. (50¢; quantity 
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prices given). Free list of other 
pamphlets. 

Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 E. Erie 
St., Chicago 11. G. B. Woods, Versifi- 
cation in English Poetry, rev. 1958, 
28 pp. (50¢). Includes index of au- 
thors, titles, and literary terms. Lit- 
erary Map of the U. S. Free. Many 
other free aids. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., 
N.Y. 17. Parrott and Hubner ed. 
Shakespeare, Six Plays and the Son- 
nets, paper ($1.75). Other paperbacks 
($1.25 to $2.00). 

L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249-59 W. Erie 
Blvd., Syracuse 2, N.Y. The Prose 
and Poetry Individualized Program, 
advertising a text series, but also con- 
taining brief suggestions for teaching 
the novel, myths and legends, and 
Shakespeare. Free. Inexpensive paper- 
back titles; free list. 

TAB Books, Inc., 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 
36. TAB News, brief reviews of in- 
expensive teen-age books. Free kit for 
starting a TAB club. Hi There, High 
School! on how to get along in school 
(25¢). 

Teaching Films Custodians, 25 W. 43d 
St. N.Y. 18. Distributors of many 
films useful in English; write for cur- 
rent list and license fees. Teaching 
guides available. 

University of Texas, Visual Instruction 
Bureau, Austin 12. Latest Bridges for 
Ideas booklets: Production of 2x2 
Inch Slides for School Use; The Tape 
Recorder in the Classroom ($2.00 ea.; 
quantity discount). 

United Educators, Inc., Lake Bluff, Il. 
“Reading,” a brief survey of skills, re- 
printed from the American Educator 
Encyclopedia. Single copy free. 

United Nations, Office of Public Infor- 
mation, N.Y. 17. Free and low-cost 
pamphlets, low-cost rental films. Free 
catalog. 

U. S. Office of Education, Publications 
Inquiry Unit, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Resources for Teaching English cir- 
culars: Language Arts in the Junior 
High School; Teaching Guides and 
Courses of Study; A Check List of 
Practices for Teaching High School 
English. Single copy free. Arno 
Jewett, English Language Arts in 
American High Schools, 122 pp. A 
very useful study (50¢). 

U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Improve Your 
Writing, 1959, 28 pp., No. D 101.22: 
1-10 (15¢); A Directory of 3600 16- 
MM Film Libraries, 1959, 236 pp. 
No. FS 5.3:959/4 ($1.00); Children 
and Youth, Their Health and Wel- 
fare, 1958, 99 pp. illust., No. FS 3.209: 
363 (S50¢); Style Manual, abridged 
paper edition, 1959, 280 pp. ($1.25). 

Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
22. Paperbound Portables: The Ren- 
aissance Reader, 768 pp. ($1.45). 


Vintage Books, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. Famous works of criticism, for 
teachers rather than students: Henry 
James, The Future of the Novel 
($1.35); K. Burke, The Philosophy of 
Literary Form; Robert Graves, The 
White Goddess; Maud Bodkin, Ar- 
chetypal Patterns in Poetry. ($1.25 
ea.) 

Visual Education Ass’n., Inc., 207 S. 
Perry, Dayton 2, Ohio. Vocabulary 
study cards, 1,000 in set (List, $1.95; 
price to teachers, $1.25). 

J. Weston Walsh, Box 1075, Portland, 
Me. Games, cartoons for grammar, 
oral English. Book report kit, journal- 
ism manual ($1.20 to $2.50). Free de- 
scriptive booklets. 

World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th 
St., Cleveland 2. Dictionary Words, a 
vocabulary quiz. Free. Webster's New 
World Dictionary in _ paperback 
($3.95). 

The Writer, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16. 
List of books on creative writing, 
some at $2.00 or less; also a periodical 
on writing. 











College Level English in High School 


Helen J. Estes 
Manchester High School 
Manchester, Connecticut 


College credit for a high school course 
in English, as well as in other subject- 
matter areas, has been available for 
gifted young people in Connecticut 
for the past four years in the University 
of Connecticut’s Cooperative Program 
for Superior Students. Manchester High 
School has offered a “College Level 
English” course since the inception of 
the program. 

Proposed by the Association of Con- 
necticut Secondary School Principals 
and accepted by the University Senate 
in 1955, the program stipulates: (1) 
teachers recommended by their princi- 
pals and accepted by the University; (2) 
students who have been screened by 
standard intelligence and reading tests 
and by previous honors grades; (3) a 
course of study approved by the Univer- 
sity. Under these conditions, the Univer- 
sity records college credit and the grade 
given by the high school teacher; these 
credits are transferable to any other col- 
lege ready to accept them. The Univer- 
sity has a director of the program as a 
whole and a professor-consultant in each 
subject area. 

Very few colleges have been pre- 
pared to accept these credits but many 
colleges have given advanced placement 
to graduates of the course—usually after 
confirmation of the student’s ability by 
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their own test. Manchester students, 
however, who have elected the College 
Level English in the past four years 
have not been greatly concerned with 
acceleration at college, with the excep- 
tion of one girl who made sure of it by 
taking the Advanced Placement Exami- 
nation given by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Motivation for tak- 
ing the course is, rather, one or more 
of the following: an interest and com- 
petence in English—in most cases dem- 
onstrated by having taken “Honors” 
English in the three preceding years; a 
desire to have as thorough a preparation 
as possible for college work; a hope to 
secure an extra elective course at college 
through advanced placement. 

To resolve the reasonable hesitation 
of students who feared that their 
chances for acceptance at colleges other 
than the University of Connecticut and 
for college scholarships might be les- 
sened by lower grades than they could 
get in a regular college preparatory 
English class, a dual marking system was 
adopted at Manchester: a “high school” 
mark and a “college” mark (the two be- 
ing often identical). 

Although Freshman English at the 
University of Connecticut is set up as a 
semester each of composition and of lit- 
erature, permission was given to the high 
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schools in the program to combine the 
two emphases if they chose. 

Since it was clear that most Man- 
chester students in the College Level 
course would not be attending the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, a number of 
courses were surveyed in planning the 
Manchester course of study. Statements 
from each professor of Freshman Liter- 
ature at the University of Connecticut 
were presented to interested English 
teachers at a meeting in the spring of 
1955. English chairmen from Bowdoin 
College, Wesleyan University, and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(all three already accepting students on 
the Advanced Standing Plan, from 
which developed the Advanced Place- 
ment Program of the College Entrance 
Examination Board) kindly sent their 

llabi in Freshman English. Courses 
rom the three high schools which 
had been “pilot schools” in the Ad- 
vanced Standing Plan were secured. As 
might be expected, little uniformity of 
titles existed in the literature courses 
studied—even those from different pro- 
fessors at the University of Connecticut. 
A clearer unanimity lay in the expecta- 
tion of student comprehension of ma- 
ture literature read in depth and of abil- 
ity to do abstract thinking. 


The Literature Program 


The literature in the Manchester 
course traces a general pattern of intel- 
lectual and stylistic development. Unit 
One, centering on the theme of “The 
Hero and the Principle of Obligation,” 
includes Oedipus Rex and one other 
Greek play (the choice being influenced 
in three years by the opportunity for 
the class to see a Greek play at the Uni- 
versity theatre or on television); Ma- 
chiavelli’s The Prince; parts of Beowulf 
and The Canterbury Tales; Hamlet and 
Anthony and Cleopatra. Unit Two, with 
the theme of “Conventional and Ro- 
mantic Values,” includes Strachey’s 
Queen Victoria; The Return of the Na- 
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tive; The Barretts of Wimpole Street; 
and nineteenth century poetry. Unit 
Three, with the theme of “The Search 
for Self-Realization,” includes Conrad’s 
Lord Jim; Shaw’s Candida; several short 
stories and essays; and twentieth century 
poetry from Housman to Dylan Thom- 
as. Literature read by everyone in the 
class is supplemented by lecture and by 
student reports on individual reading, 
both necessitating practice in note-tak- 
ing. With each piece of literature, two 
or three students are usually assigned 
the responsibility for leading discussion 
on such topics as: theme development, 
the characters as individuals and as ob- 
jectifications of human goals and prob- 
lems; the function of the parts in the 
structural whole; the stylistic character- 
istics of the author. 


Written work, averaging a minimum 
of 500 words a week, varies in type: the 
development of a topic from class dis- 
cussion of a novel or play; an explica- 
tion of a speech or a poem; comparison 
of a point of view in two pieces of writ- 
ing; the development of an abstract idea 
by specific details; extended definition, 
argument, or persuasion. One long re- 
source paper of 2,000 words or more is 
done each semester: (1) a first-hand in- 
vestigation through personal interviews 
of a community activity or situation 
such as the work in special classes for 
the physically or mentally handicapped 
in Manchester, music education through- 
out the school system, juvenile problems 
as seen by the police and by the clergy, 
and reasons for opposed opinions in lo- 
cal political controversy; (2) a literary 
resource paper on an author, including 
discussion of several of his works, his 
biography, and _ professional critical 
opinion of his writing. Hayakawa’s 
Language in Thought and Action is the 
source of written and oral discussion for 
a two-week period. 

In addition to the uniform assign- 
ments, students carry on “Individual 
Work” in each quarter of the year, part 
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of which is to be reading and part, writ- 
ing. The reading is often directed to 
provide the supplementary reports on 
the period or theme of literature being 
studied. The writing gives opportunity 
for the creative students to develop their 
interest in writing short stories, per- 
sonal essays, and poetry. A number of 
the students each year have won recog- 
nition for the writing done as individ- 
ual work, as well as for some of the uni- 
form writing assignments, in the Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards program and in 
local and national essay contests. 

Direct vocabulary study is done in 
connection with practice in taking tests 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board type. A brief review of formal 
grammar and punctuation is followed 
by more detailed practice by any in- 
dividuals showing a need. 

The University of Connecticut not 
only screens the teacher, the students, 
and the course of study before granting 
six college credits, but provides a num- 
ber of valuable services. 

Connecticut English teachers on the 
Cooperative Program meet annually 
with Dr. Henry Rockel, the Univer- 
sity’s consultant for English. The evalu- 
ation of series of themes written by 
University freshmen helps to set stand- 
ards for grading, and these themes, tak- 
en back to the high school classrooms, 
enable students to identify college ex- 
pectations. Dr. Rockel has graded and 
commented helpfully upon examination 
papers written by the high school stu- 
dents. 
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Dr. Leonard Dean, head of the Eng- 
lish Department at the University, has 
annually made arrangements for Man- 
chester students to visit University 
classes. 

The values of the College Level Eng- 
lish course in high school duplicate those 
of any grouping of superior students, 
not only in the challenge of a demand- 
ing content and approach, but in the 
intellectual stimulation of one another. 
The receipt of a college transcript of 
grades provides a certain satisfaction to 
the student, even when the transcript 
has no practical utility. Several stu- 
dents from each class have been able 
to take advantage of the credits at the 
University of Connecticut, at four other 
Connecticut colleges (including, at the 
end of two years in college, Yale Uni- 
versity), and at a very few out-of-state 
colleges. Many of the graduates from 
the course have been given advanced 
placement at out-of-state colleges and 
have achieved a B or A in that course. 
The University has begun a study of 
the college performance of students 
from all the Connecticut high schools 
in the program, a study which will pro- 
vide a worthwhile evaluation of the 

lan. 

Whether or not the course has re- 
sulted in accepted credits or in advanced 
placement or in neither, students re- 
turning from college have invariably ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with the “pre- 
view” of college work and with the 
quality of preparation for college. 


Suggested Exercises — and Con 


Raymond Bechtle 
Ellensburg High School 
Ellensburg, Washington 


If all the problems of language arts 
teachers were placed end to end, the 
hardy might not be frightened, but they 
would surely have trouble with the 


punctuation. To change the figure—a 
fortunate device when one lacks suf- 
ficient clarity to speak without figures— 
somewhere in this pile of problems is 
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the question of the amount of manual 
and incidental assistance textbook edi- 
tors should give language arts teachers. 
For me this problem has the weight of 
immediacy, and I should like to make 
some suggestions toward its solution. 

Note that these are only suggestions 
toward a solution. To present a solu- 
tion would be presumptuous in our pres- 
ent group culture. I should really begin 
by suggesting a committee be formed, 
which I now do. Or I should present 
these suggestions as the final findings of 
a study in progress, which I now also 
do. 

“Tis not the seeking, tis the finding, 
Robbie Burns.” (If it isn’t themes that 
textbook editors are suggesting, it’s 
films. Five times each semester I show 
the suggested film about the romance of 
Robert Burns. Ten times a year! I can 
quote the dialogue as if the whole script 
were from Bartlett’s. I can also tell you 
how many spokes there are in the coach 
wheels, how many in the crowd at the 
church, how many at the dinner in 
Edinburgh—but that’s another problem 
about which we shall be silent here.) 

My finding, then, is this: there should 
be fewer helps for the teachers, and 
these few should not appear in the text- 
book proper but should be sent to the 
teacher first-class mail, to his home ad- 
dress, before school begins. Further, the 
teacher who receives the aids should be 
required to sign a statement that he will 
never be responsible for these materials 
enjoying public display. By public dis- 
play I mean the eyes of students. 

I speak only for myself from my lim- 
ited and unvaried experience. There are 
in this experience some things past too 
poignant to avoid remembrance. One of 
them is the trouble I have had as the 
result of editorial suggestions discovered 
by students in the literature textbook it- 
self, 

I do not have reference to those sen- 
sible questions at the end of each selec- 
tion. Who defies an institution? And 
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what salvation when one does not quite 
understand an author! What relief when 
the teacher finds himself busier than his 
students seem to be! 

By editorial suggestions I mean the 
sudden thrust of “You may wish to 
try,” which has more than once impaled 
me. I mean also the editor’s inclusion of 
a selection (often labeled “humor’) 
which seems to command student imita- 
tion. I don’t know what happens to stu- 
dents during such reading so that they 
are moved to spontaneous writing, but 
I am sure that editors of textbooks know 
what happens and that they purposely 
encourage this sort of response. 

I do know that students arrive at my 
desk too full of the sense of creation to 
be borne. (Goodness, what a felicitous 
and contemporary phrase!) Their extra- 
credit eyes aglow, they hand the papers 
to me and announce that they will be 
back at noon to hear what I have to say. 
Of course, I get all these extra papers 
read by noon, but I don’t always trust 
myself at that time to say what I have 
to say. 

For example, we recently read in a 
well-known text an essay about the ex- 
periences of students who had written 
(briefly, it said, briefly) the story of 
“The Three Bears” in each of four 
styles. Thirty-nine of my students un- 
derstood the challenge, and all re- 
sponded in the style of the King James 
Bible. Eschewing brevity, of course. 

The first paper began: 

And it came to pass, as they jour- 
neyed from the east, that they found a 
forest in the -land of Eng-; and they 
dwelt thereby. 

-And Gold begat I, and I lived for 
five hundred years and begat Locks. And 
Locks lived four and thirty years and 
begat Goldilocks. 


Now, what does one have to say 
about that—by noon? 

Thus warned by past experience, I 
cautiously embarked on the long voyage 
of this year’s study of literature, and I 
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changed course to avoid whole sections 
of the book. If confronted by the crew 
(and I always am) that had been ex- 
cited by rich islands sighted but not 
touched, I planned to plead lack of time 
and to steer safely on. 

But always, always, there is an ac- 
cident. Excited by the depths, line by 
sounding line, we suddenly strike that 
editorial reef, “Suggested Exercise: 
Time-consuming but worthwhile.” And 
it’s either to port for repairs and sug- 
gested exercise or mutiny from the 
abused, deprived crew. 

I never draw students who are apt at 
doing these useful, suggested exercises. 
We are hardly on the field before we 
have gone well beyond “time-consum- 
ing.” In fact, the simplest suggested ex- 
ercise usually sends us charging past that 
well-known goalpost, the nine-weeks 
test. 

Naturally, all these exercises must be 
read and graded! 

Some teachers always have the for- 
tune to inherit students who are sensitive 
about the conditions under which their 
papers are corrected. I am one of them. 
My students are particularly delicate 
about my touching their papers when I 
have indigestion. ‘Tt does no good to 
claim that I had no indigestion when I 
started correcting the papers. 

Each year I try. Pooley knows, I try. 
And each year I am ruined by the first 
set of papers forced upon me by edi- 
torial suggestion. After correcting the 
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papers, I sleep to dream of the clatter 
of commas on my roof, and I hear 
someone shouting, “On Cook, On Lo- 
ban, On Baxter and Farmer!” 

Something must be done. We must 
begin somewhere. I have already ag 
one suggestion to myself. Perhaps, I 
have said. it is time to evaluate my cleri- 
cal procedures. Teachers unconsciously 
develop the habit of putting late papers 
on top of the pile. (Some think of this as 
accidental charity since the teacher thus 
brings his freshest interest to the work 
of the neediest students.) 

Perhaps, I tell myself, it might help 
if I didn’t forever begin with Elan Jo’s 
work. This year her paper was delivered 
after school by a breathless mother who 
had responded to a frantic telephone call 
and had located the paper under the 
girl’s bed. 

Which did not, ipso facto, make it a 
find. You will note that we were stuck 
this time in the uncharted shoals of non- 
fiction. Elan Jo’s paper began: 


I believe in facing Facts 

“I believe in facing facts,” is a very 
powerful blow to some people, and when 
I did face facts, I was very surprised to 
find out where I was standing. 

I went along just like any other Ameri- 
can person for example this person was 
on a trip, let’s say he was driving to 
Springfield. 


I’m checking to find out how far it 
is to Springfield. Meanwhile, any other 
suggestions? 


Assignment — Social Letters 


Betty Frye Leach 
Somerville High School 


Somerville, 


The announcement that the English 
assignment for the following day will be 
the writing of social letters seldom seems 
to call forth a marked degree of en- 
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thusiasm on the part of my pupils. To 
change this situation, and to give my- 
self a present of a set of student papers 
to read with a little more life in them 
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than the usual collection of social let- 
ters, I invent situations about which my 
pupils are expected to write. 


The circumstances under which the 
various letters are to be written are 
jotted down on separate slips of paper. 
Each pupil draws a slip and thus rushes 
upon his own fate in this letter-writing 
project. The slips for the girls I hold in 
one hand, those for the boys in the 
other. 


Here are some sample copies of the 
matter written on the assignment slips. 


1. You are writing to your friend 
Philip Hunt to tell him that you 
have just won a four-year scholar- 
ship to Purdue. You are Donald 
Mansfield. 

2. Ernest Nash, your good friend, has 
just received permission to invite 
you for a week’s visit to the family 
camp in the White Mountains. 

3. You have just been elected co- 
captain of the Holy Cross basket- 
ball team. Write to a friend of 
yours, Arnold Gray, about your 
good fortune. 

4. You consider yourself a very good 
chef. Write to Molly Adams, a 
friend of yours, a letter describing 
your favorite dish and telling how 
you prepare it. 

5. You have decided to give your good 
friend Edward Cutter a birthday 
party. He is twenty-one and you 
are going to bake a large chocolate 
cake. Write him about your plans. 

6. You have just returned from the 
moon and are writing to a friend 
about your experiences while on 
the moon. 

7. You have been asked to give a 
speech before the Student Council 
on “The Importance of Politeness.” 
Write a letter to the president of 
the group, accepting this assign- 
ment. 
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8. Peter Melvin, your wealthy friend, 
has been able to persuade his father 
to include you in a group who are 
taking a cruise on the “Sea Mist,” 
his cabin cruiser, to Nassau. Reply 
to Peter. 

9. You have just returned from a plane 
trip to New York. You are writing 
an account of your trip to your 
friend Rita Farnsworth. 

10. You have been able to lose ten 
pounds lately. Write to your friend 
Theodore Williams telling of your 
success in reducing and suggesting 
that he try your diet. 

11. Alice Ward has decided that you 
are just the charming young man 
she would like to have as her escort 
at the senior prom at Bradford 
Academy. She has sent you word of 
her choice. Reply to this notifica- 
tion. 

12. It is your birthday. Elizabeth Hart- 
ley has baked you a large chocolate 
cake and is giving you a party. Now 
that you are twenty-one, you are 
really stepping out. Write Elizabeth 
your appreciation of her kindness. 


13. Robert Cummings has just invited 
you to attend his senior prom at 
M. I. T. You are to reply to his in- 
vitation. 

14. You are Marion Thompson living in 
Lawrence, Kansas. You are writing 
to your cousin Emily Williams to 
tell her of your recent engagement 
to Tom Cromwell. 

15. You have finally decided in which 
branch of the armed services you 
will enlist. Write your good friend 
Helen about your decision. 


A little bit of nonsense perhaps, but 
my pupils seem to enjoy both writing 
their letters and reading them aloud in 
class. A deviation from standard pro- 
cedures does help to liven up a session 
that could become routine. 
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Student Leadership in 
Evaluating Compositions 


Loren V. Grissom 
University High School 
Urbana, Illinois 


Composition evaluation poses many 
problems for those teaching English to 
an ever-increasing number of students. 
In the first place the teacher usually 
lacks both the time and energy to de- 
scribe fully his reactions to the purpose, 
content, and construction of student 
papers. Too frequently the teacher must 
restrict his attention to such mechanical 
considerations as spelling, punctuation, 
and handwriting. What attention such 
more subtle aspects as worthiness and 
appropriateness of content and effective- 
ness of presentation receive is usually in 
the form of cryptic notes such as “Poor 
organization” or “Effective style.” Such 
remarks leave the student bewildered 
as to how to improve from this point. 

Even the comments which the teacher 
is able to write are too often skipped 
over by students in their haste to find 
their grades. (What adjectives can ade- 
quately describe the reaction of an Eng- 
lish teacher who, after many hours of 
careful marking, sees his students put 
down their themes after quick glances 
at their grades?) Of course the teacher 
can require the correction of the weak- 
nesses he has indicated. But often stu- 
dents perform this activity mechanically, 
if not unwillingly, and frequently never 
fully realize the meaning of the teacher’s 
marginal notations. If the teacher has 
difficulty getting over the papers once, 
how accurately can he recheck a set of 
compositions? 

Some substitute is needed for this 
teacher-dominated system of checking 
and revision. Students demonstrate evi- 
dence of such need in their comments 
about grading standards. Such a question 
as, “Do you grade on what the paper 


says or how well it says it?” indicates 
students’ lack of understanding of the 
evaluation process. To many students 
evaluation is a mystery-shrouded activ- 
ity engaged in only by teachers. As a 
result, teacher ratings take on the char- 
acter of irrevocable judgments lacking 
objective basis. But increased under- 
standing of the evaluation process can 
result from student involvement in the 
process. After attaining an acquaintance 
with evaluation procedures, students can 
criticize and correct their own papers 
before turning them in to the teacher, 
before the teacher points out the weak- 
nesses. This independence is one of the 
highest goals of composition instruction. 


Student Participation 


Thus, greater student participation is 
one alternative to the teacher-centered 
method of evaluation. This approach 
should probably begin with students 
working out their own set of standards. 
This first set of student-formulated cri- 
teria may be fairly elementary, but the 
points which students include are mean- 
ingful to them and represent their pres- 
ent level of writing maturity. Then the 
day compositions are due, before the 
teacher has marked them, students can 
work in a composition laboratory situ- 
ation. Groups of four or five students 
can exchange papers and write com- 
ments on quarter sheets supplied by the 
teacher. The distribution of these notes 
at the end of the session provides each 
student with not one but three or four 
evaluations. As in the case of the list 
of student standards, these comments 
will not be so thorough and precise as 
those written by a teacher with ample 
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marking time. But few teachers have 
time to do a really thorough job of com- 
menting. Secondly, and more important, 
these comments come from the students 
and thus represent the level at which 
the individual student is presently able 
to critically analyze compositions. Both 
the students and the teacher can observe 
gradual improvement in this activity if 
each student clips these notes to his 
papers so that they become a part of his 
cumulative composition file. 

Finally, if any time remains at the end 
of the session, students enjoy having 
each group present a paper orally to 
the whole class. Even if the students in 
the small groups make their first choices 
on the basis of quality, they tend to 
resort ultimately to the “your turn” ap- 
proach. This procedure not only pro- 
vides the enjoyment of listening to class- 
mates’ papers but also affords opportu- 
nity for individual oral expression. It 
should be noted, however, that this oral 
presentation alone is not sufficient. Oral 
presentation does not permit careful 
analysis of such factors as unity, con- 
tinuity, variety, and many other subtle 
elements of composition. A really good 
reader can make even a poor paper ap- 
pear much stronger than it does under 
the careful scrutiny of a silent reader. 

Thus, to the rather passive activity of 
receiving teacher comments, such pro- 
cedure adds several new dimensions to 
evaluation. If the teacher constantly 
varies the membership of the groups, 
each student has the opportunity to ex- 
perience the approach and style em- 
ployed by twenty-five or thirty other 
students. While he shares with his teach- 
er the difficulty of describing his re- 
actions to these approaches and styles, he 
nevertheless experiences them. Perhaps 
for the first time he can go beyond his 
own writing for comparisons. A stu- 
dent’s awareness of techniques and pro- 
cedures which differ from his, coupled 
with an interested audience’s reaction to 
his own efforts, may well result in the 
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improvement of the technical and cre- 
ative aspects of the student’s general 
writing. 

In reacting critically to classmates’ 
papers, students employ their own set 
of standards which they formulated 
earlier. Each student both gives and 
receives comments. In giving, and if 
necessary explaining, their comments 
the more capable students can demon- 
strate leadership in the small groups. In 
contrast with the rote memorization of 
textbook materials, which tends to fade 
away shortly after the examination, this 
process contributes to a meaningful and 
lasting understanding of principles. If 
at this point students spend class time 
in discussing the strengths and weak- 
nesses of recent papers and in revising 
their list of standards, their criticisms 
will tend to go beyond the purely me- 
chanical aspects to the validity and 
significance of ideas and the effective- 
ness of style. (Advanced classes can 
take the marking of freshmen or sopho- 
more compositions as laboratory proj- 
ects, thus allowing the teacher to re- 
quire more writing on these levels. 
While such evaluations may be far from 
perfect, the dual function served by 
the project far outweighs the disadvan- 
tages. ) 

Finally, such laboratory sessions can 
provide the basis for class discussions of 
principles which students still have not 
mastered. The teacher can ask students 
to collect illustrations of whatever prin- 
ciple is under consideration from their 
own and their classmates’ papers. Or 
better yet, the topics for discussion can 
originate from the students’ own per- 
ceptions of their needs. In any event, 
the stock examples of the exercise or 
drill book become obsolete in the face 
of sentences written only yesterday by 
members of the class. Students much 
prefer such sentences to those artificially 
constructed to illustrate a grammatical 
point. 
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WHAT ARE CURRENT TEEN- 
age reading habits? According to a sur- 
vey made in February and March of 
over ten thousand students, grades seven 
through twelve, in both public and pri- 
vate schools over the nation, 7 
more than fifty-nine per cent of the 
boys and 68.8 per cent of the girls in- 
dicated they were currently reading a 
book. School work, comics, and maga- 
zines were excluded in this tally. An 
even ninety-two per cent of the boys 
and 92.8 per cent of the girls said they 
owned books, either hard-cover or 
paperbound. 


In the survey, conducted by the In- 
stitute of Student Opinion, which is 
sponsored by Scholastic Magazines, 
around seventy per cent of both sexes 
had spent up to a half hour the day 
previous to the poll in reading news- 
papers (not including comic pages), and 
over forty per cent of both sexes had 
spent the same amount of time reading 
articles and stories in magazines (not 
comics). Only twenty-one per cent of 
the boys and 16.3 per cent of the girls 
spent less than a half hour reading 
comics, while 44.4 per cent of the boys 
and 42.8 per cent of the girls had spent 
up to four hours watching television. 


It is interesting to note that a Gallup 
poll conducted a bit earlier revealed that 
among Americans of all ages, only one 
out of six was reading a book at the 
time of the survey. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS WHO 
worry that their students fail to develop 
a “time sense” about literature may find 
it profitable to post a time chart perma- 
nently in the classroom, according to 
John Maxwell, language arts consultant 
in the Racine (Wisconsin) Public 
Schools. 

As each student reads a book, he 
places a pin with his name and the title 
of the book at the proper place on the 
time line. Not only does this give the 

cudent an idea of what else was going 

on in the world during the period cov- 
ered by the book, but it also focuses 
attention on the cumulative, active scope 
of the extended reading program, the 
Racine consultant says. 


THE VALUES IN CLASS-TIME 
paragraph writing assignments are enu- 
merated by Don H. Otto in the April 
Clearing House. Aside from the fact 
that the brevity of the writing stint 
makes it possible for the teacher with 
many students to assign composition 
work frequently “without being en- 
gulfed in a sea of heavy, murky papers,” 
and that students can write, correct, and 
polish the fifty- to one-hundred-fifty- 
word themes in a single class period, the 
assignments permit the teacher to know 
the problems of his individual students. 
Too, Mr. Otto adds, this procedure ob- 
viates the “twin plagues of plagiarism 
and parental performance of student as- 


signments.” 
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WHAT ARE SOME OF THE PROB- 
lems inherent in instituting a linguistic 
approach to language? In the switch- 
over from the traditional approach to 
language to the linguistic one, Paul Rob- 
erts, writing in the March California 
Journal of Secondary Education, sees 
the one concept likely to cause the most 
uproar as that involving correct English. 
The linguist, he says, takes the position 
that “correct English is anything said by 
a healthy native speaker of English older 
than five or six,” and that “incorrect 
English is a term applied to mistakes 
made by foreign learners coping with 
English as a second language.” 


This does not mean that the linguist 
maintains that “anything goes,” Profes- 
sor Roberts explains, but he is merely 
pointing out that there are no linguistic, 
ethical, logical, or aesthetic criteria for 
deciding that one language form is bet- 
ter than another. The only usable criteria 
are sociological, e.g., if “he doesn’t” is 
better than “he don’t,” it is better only 
in the sense that certain groups of peo- 
ple use “he doesn’t” and avoid “he 
don’t.” It is no better for any other rea- 
son, the writer avers. 


Discussing another aspect of the same 
problem, Harold B. Allen, in the April 
Midwest English Review, notes that “the 
theories and data of the linguists have 
already met with resistance. It is not the 
resistance of counter-attack; it is the 
massive resistance of inertia, of stand- 
pattism; it is not reaction; it is inaction.” 


The transition is being made, though, 
and fairly rapidly, Professor Allen points 
out. Forward-looking teachers on the 
elementary, secondary, and college levels 
are learning linguistic principles and ap- 
plying these to language teaching. Some 
of the resistance at the college level will 
give way when college teachers who 
lack an elementary knowledge of modern 
linguistic science find themselves in the 
untenable situation of facing recent high 
school graduates who know more about 
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the structure of the English language 
than they do, Dr. Allen asserts. 


“,. POETRY IS POORLY TAUGHT 
because, first, there is an unfortunate 
emphasis on the content of the poem; 
second, there is at best a questionable 
system of selection; third, there are too 
many students reading too many poems 
for which they are unprepared,” writes 
David A. Aloian in The Independent 
School Bulletin, May 1959. 

“To start and stop with the meaning 
of the poem is to miss the poem alto- 
gether,” declares Mr. Aloian, who, how- 
ever, believes that what a poem says is 
important. “However, the what of po- 
etry is not what makes poetry. What 
makes poetry is the special juxtaposition 
of images and insights in a language 
economical, harmonious, felicitous (or 
bright, tactful, intense, playful, musical, 
ironic, etc.) into a whole, a unified 
mood. In short, the poem is not the idea 
but the manner of its statement.” 

The selection of poetry, Mr. Aloian 
believes, is the crucial problem. Sensa- 
tional poems with strong rhythm should 
be given to younger students. As they 
grow older, the emphasis in poetry 
should gradually change from the sensa- 
tional to the subtle. He adds, “In any 
case, to read poetry of historical periods, 
such as Romantic poetry, or modern 
American poetry, is unrealistic. Too 
great an emphasis on historical con- 
texts, with anecdotal bits of biography 
and easy explanations of why a poet’s 
poems are optimistic or pessimistic, 
classification by centuries, or types, all 
divert the students from the poem it- 
self. These are matters for the literature 
major in college . . .” 

Mr. Aloian states that “the secondary 
schoo] student knows less about poetry 
than he should because he has read 
far too much of it. 1 would suggest that 
students of low or weak verbal ability 
not read poetry at all, and here... , 1 
think primarily of the older students. .. . 
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Poetry demands aptitude just as higher 
mathematics does.” 


IN AN INSTRUCTIVE ARTICLE, 
“Explicating Poetry,” Arthur K. Moore, 
the University of Kentucky, points out 
that “. . . poetry uses metaphors of mul- 
tiple reference and evolves massive 
images, which are often very complex. 
. . . Explication is an analytical way of 
looking at poetry and an objective = 
of talking about it. Whoever comman 
this skill can lead others to comprehend 
and appreciate even very difficult 
poetry.” 

To help teachers in their study and 
explication of a poem, Professor Moore 
has devised the following outline, which 
he states should not be followed slavish- 
ly: 

I. The experience (thought and feeling) 

which is the content of the poem. 


II. The strategy of the poem. 

A. The logical divisions, if any. 

B. The principal terms of the expe- 
rience—often a set of cohesive 
metaphors and occasionally an 
extended metaphor. 

C. The special quality and function 
of the imagery. 


III. Special metrical effects, particularly 
those of an emphasizing and intensi- 
fying sort. 

IV. Tone (The reflection of the attitude 
or mood of the speaker which can be 
detected in his diction and phrasing. 
Tone varies in importance from 
poem to poem but is sometimes 
crucial). 


V. Unity (not a matter of mechanical 
symmetry but of consistency in and 
articulation of imagery, tone, thought, 
and feeling). 


VI. The greater or lesser commonplace 
embodied in the poem (essentially a 
generalized statement of Part I). 


VII. Evaluation according to such accept- 
able criteria as significancy, artistic 
skill, philosophical depth, originality 


of insight, depth of feeling. 
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Professor Moore illustrates the use of 
his outline by analyzing “To Margue- 
rite,” one of Matthew Arnold’s lyrics, 
His article appears in the Kentucky 
English Bulletin, Winter 1958-59. This 
issue also contains an explication called 
“A Device of Doors in ‘The Eve of St. 
Agnes’” by William S. Ward, editor of 
the Bulletin. 


“WRITING—EVERYBODY’S JOB” 
is the title of two Professional Growth 
pamphlets distributed last winter and 
spring to superintendents and _princi- 
pals. The pamphlet addressed to princi- 
pals, edited by Joseph Mersand, con- 
tains the following suggestions: 


Hold faculty-wide conferences to make 
the entire instructional staff aware of 
problems of student writing. 

Hold conferences of the English staff 
to consider short-range and long-range 
plans for improvement. 

Talk with department chairmen about 
ways in which all teachers may improve 
written expression. 

Provide proper environment for writing 
by setting up writing workshops well 
supplied with materials, and scheduling 
their use by all grades. 

Devise ways of lightening teachers’ 
paper-correcting load. 

Provide outlets for written expression 
in school magazines and newspapers, 
community publications, worthy com- 
munity projects, contests. 


In the pamphlet addressed to superin- 
tendents, George Rotter, Curriculum 
Coordinator in the Nebraska State De- 
partment of Education, and I. Owen Fos- 
ter, Director of Curriculum for the In- 
diana State Department of Public In- 
struction, point out the values of the 
writing laboratory and describe ways 
of organizing and conducting it. 

Because of the numerous practical 
suggestions in these two pamphlets, 
English teachers may wish to ask their 
administrators for copies or to request 
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them from Arthur C. Croft Publications, 
100 Garfield Avenue, New London, 
Connecticut (Supply limited). 


THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH SEEMS 
to be as difficult to master as American 
English. A recent report of three ex- 
aminers in English at Oxford University 
discusses the “pitiably feeble vocabulary, 
... the lack of depth and grip in read- 
ing, . . . and the erratic spelling and 
crude punctuation” which were evident 
on the papers of all but a very few of 
the best candidates in English Language 
and Literature at Oxford. 

“All this is astonishing and even alarm- 
ing,” declares the editor of the Times 
Educational Supplement, in the May 22 
issue. “If Oxford is as bad as this, 
what can it be like elsewhere? And these 
candidates who write so carelessly are 
not chemists and physicists or engineers, 
but young people fresh from schools 
where English was a specialist subject 
which they liked so much that they 
elected to pursue it at the university. 
Their deficiencies can hardly be put 
down... to poor home backgrounds— 
after all, Oxford suffers less from these 
than most universities.” 


How jolly! 


WHAT ARE SOME OF THE 
chief weaknesses in the education and 
training of English teachers? According 
to Jay E. Greene, who as a member of 
the Board of Examiners, Board of Edu- 
cation, New York City, has become 
familiar with the preparation of thou- 
sands of English teachers, the chief de- 
ficiencies are these. 

1. Lack of clarity about the basic pur- 
poses of teaching English and _ its 
proper scope. 

2. Lack of a subject matter guide or 
course of study. 

3. Lack of student teaching experience 
and inadequate preparation in meth- 
ods of teaching. 

4. Insufficient courses in creative writ- 
ing. 

5 Little intensive study of authors and 
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works of literature and inadequate 
training in the power to analyze style 
of writing. 

Mr. Greene’s ideas appear in his 
article, “The Preparation of English 
Teachers—An Examiner’s View,” The 
English Record, Winter 1958. 


TO DEVELOP NEW TEACHING 
techniques for Advanced Placement 
Programs in English in four Pittsburgh 
high schools, an exchange of high school 
and college teachers has been made. 
During the academic year 1959-60, one 
high school teacher of English will in- 
struct at Carnegie Tech and two Car- 
negie instructors will teach in the high 
schools. 

During the past summer thirty-two 
high school teachers of English and his- 
tory joined with instructors at the 
University to study and refine the Ad- 
vanced Placement courses offered in the 
Pittsburgh high schools. 


LAST DECEMBER, AFTER A 
month’s tour of USA schools, a team of 
nine educators from Russia gave their 
views on American education. English 
teachers may be interested in the fol- 
lowing criticism made by Aleksei I. Mar- 
kushevich, chairman of the team, as re- 
ported in School Life, January-February 
1959: 

“From what we observed, we are in- 
clined to think United States education 
in world literature casual and incom- 

lete. 

“When I (the chairman) looked over 
the collections in high school libraries, 
I usually missed many of the works that 
I think should be available to high school 
students. I’m not talking about Russian 
literature—that would be immodest—but 
I’m talking about Stendhal, Flaubert, 
Anatole France, Balzac. And the Ameri- 
can students I talked to seemed less in- 
terested in and knew less about foreign 
literature than Soviet children of the 
same age. In San Angelo I talked to one 
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of the outstanding students and learned 
that he knew of no French writer in the 
19th century; an 11th grader in Boston 
who impressed me with his intelligence 
knew of not one single Russian writer. 
When I asked him if he knew of any 
French writers of the 19th century, he 
could mention only Hugo.” 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR REAL- 
istic ideas to improve the reading of 
junior high pupils? If so, you will find 
several in Eugene T. Maleska’s article, 
“A Junior High School’s Reading Pro- 
gram,” The English Record, Winter 
1958. Mr. Maleska, Principal of Edward 
Stitt Junior High School, New York 
City, describes the all-out reading pro- 
gram undertaken in his school. 

First, at teachers’ meetings the defi- 
ciencies and potentialities of pupils were 
reviewed. At departmental meetings 
methods for teaching reading in every 
subject were suggested. Later, the ideas 
were mimeographed and given to all 
teachers. A qualified remedial reading 
teacher identified the most severely re- 
tarded readers and instructed them in 
small groups at least twice a week. 
Teachers were offered an_ in-service 
methods course after school and parents 
were provided a curriculum workshop at 
which they learned to help their chil- 
dren read better. 

Many school activities were aimed 
specifically at encouraging pupils to read 
more books at home and to improve 
the quality of their reading. ‘These 
included book fairs, Swap-A-Book Day, 
“Reading Is Fun” assemblies, a Stitt Li- 
brary Club, and a “No-Fines-Week.” 
During this week, students were encour- 
aged to return overdue books and to 
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use the library. Also, a supplementary 
book card to record a pupil’s reading 
over three years was added to his 
cumulative record. Annotated book lists 
were drawn up monthly and distributed 
to all pupils. Many of the books listed 
were attractively displayed on a special 
library table. A Reading Wings Club 
was extremely successful in motivating 
extensive reading by many pupils. 
What are the other outcomes of this 
program? “The teachers declare that 
their pupils are reading much more than 
they did in former years,” reports Mr, 
Maleska. “Furthermore, their tastes seem 
to grow steadily better on the whole. 
Of greatest importance is the fact that 
the entire faculty has noticed a change 
in pupils’ attitudes. The youngsters grow 
increasingly cooperative and _ serious 
about their work. Failures in academic 
subjects are proportionately decreasing.” 


AUDIOVISUAL AIDS FOR 
Teaching Speech in English and Speech 
Classes of the Secondary Schools is a 32- 
page, annotated bibliography of films, 
filmstrips, recordings, charts, and miscel- 
laneous materials. The bibliography 
groups these types of materials under 
two main headings: the fundamentals of 
speech and speech activities. The later 
heading includes drama, conversation, 
reports, speaking in a group, reading 
aloud, and radio and television. Produc- 
ers of audiovisual materials and their 
addresses are also listed. The publica- 
tion, which was prepared by Mrs. El- 
nora D. Carrino under the direction of 
Dr. Carl J. Freudenreich, may be pur- 
chased from the State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, New York. 


Language and Literature 
Edited by THOMAS D. JARRETT 


READERS WHO ARE INTEREST- 
ed in the clarification of the meaning 
and technique of Pasternak’s Dr. Zhiva- 
go will find an interesting and provoca- 


tive account of both in Edmund Wil- 
son’s (in collaboration with Barbara 
Denning and Evgenia Lehovich) 
“Legend and Symbol in Dr. Zhivago” 
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THIS WORLD 


(Nation, April 25). The writers argue 
that the whole book can be viewed as an 
enormous metaphor for the author’s 
vision of life. Poetic symbolism pervades 
the book. The parallels and symbols in 
the novel are deliberate and lie at the 
center of the meaning. Not only are the 
random scenes and descriptions em- 
ployed metaphorically, but most impor- 
tant, Pasternak’s play on words and 
symbolic use of characters set forth the 
main theme of death and resurrection. 
There is a definite parallel between the 
legend of St. George and the life of 
Zhivago; the name Evgraf and his fairy- 
story relationship to Zhivago is con- 
nected with Pasternak’s immunity from 
persecution in Russia; and Larissa is as- 
sociated with “the free, the spontaneous 
—the truly alive.” The writers conclude 
that many critics, misled by English and 
American translations, which have elimi- 
nated much of the poetry of the book, 
have failed to see Dr. Zhivago as a mod- 
ern poetic novel rather than a social 
novel that is not well contrived. 


IN THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY 
Review (Spring 1959), Louis B. Wright 
writes penetratingly of the “fastest grow- 
ing industry in the country.” In his 
analysis of “The Anti-Shakespeare In- 
dustry and the Growth of Cults” he 
points out that this is the day of numer- 
ous “proofs” that somebody other than 
Shakespeare wrote the plays attributed 
to him. Yet, Wright observes, in spite 
of this conspiracy to overthrow Shakes- 
peare, an obsession that is almost beyond 
belief among many writers, not a “single 
shred of objective evidence” has been 
adduced to prove that Shakespeare was 
not the author of the plays generally 
attributed to him. In fact, the premises 
are erroneous upon which the major 
arguments against Shakespeare’s not be- 
ing the author are based. Shakespeare 
was not an unlearned country boy; the 
basic training in the grammar schools of 
his day was sound; and a careful reading 
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of the plays does not reveal profound 
book learning. There is, then, no reason 
to “worry” because Shakespeare never 
went to college. Wright goes on to point 
out that the “noble lord” theory, another 
argument commonly used against Shakes- 
peare, is also weak. Many passages in 
the plays do not evince the author’s 
high birth; neither does an analysis of 
the writings of the nobility during the 
Elizabethan period suggest that genius 
abounded, although it was fashionable 
for the nobility to appear highly literary. 
The writer also shows that the argument 
that Shakespeare was unknown is a false 
one. On the other hand, more is known 
about him than about any other Eliza- 
bethan men of letters. Wright concludes 
that the legion of books which dispute 
the authorship of Shakespeare “represent 
a triumph of inspiration and industry 
over conventional scholarship and dull 
logic.” They are convincing only to 
their authors and the cults assembled 
around them. 


AN INTERESTING SERIES OF 
articles appears in the first volume of a 
new journal, Criticism, a quarterly for 
literature and the arts, published by 
Wayne State University Press (Winter 
1959). Among the articles are “Hip- 
polyte Taine’s Literary Theory and Cri- 
ticism,” “The Unexplored Romanticism,” 
and “The Dark Generations of Rich- 
ard III.” The last named article (by Mur- 
ray Krieger) points out that we have 
been too quick to view Shakespeare’s 
Richard Ill as a play that follows the 
Marlovian formula of tragedy. However, 
a careful analysis reveals that it has a 
closer and more essential connection with 
Greek tragedy than with Marlowe’s 


With this issue, Dr. Jarrett takes over 
the editorship of this department. A Ph.D. 
in English from the University of Chicago, 
he is a professor of English in the Graduate 
School, Atlanta University. He is book re- 
view and poetry editor of Phylon. 
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plays. In both history and tradition the 
play goes beyond Richard III, for Shake- 
speare “appears to have viewed English 
political history from the fall of Richard 
III until the rise of Henry VII as a single 
drama.” “Although it is concerned with 
a world that is unqualifiedly ugly,” a 
world of evil symbolized by Richard, 
the evil and villainy do not stem from 
Richard, but rather from a history that 
he shares with the dark generations be- 
fore him. This is not the case, Krieger 
argues, of a villain among innocents; 
there are no innocents. Other characters 
in the drama recognize Richard’s villainy, 
but they play the role of hypocrites 
themselves. This is seen in the characters 
of Anne and Elizabeth, among others. 
Each becomes a victim of his worst self. 
Consequently the characters wander 
through a world of “moral darkness” 
symbolized through Richard, who is the 
incarnation of usurpation and chaos. In 
fine, the role of the characters is that of 
“playing once for their generation a 
part that has been played many times, 
borrowing from history words and tears 
that have rarely gone unused.” 


ENGLISH JOURNAL READERS 
will be especially interested in several 
articles that appear in the foreign journal, 
Quest, a Quarterly of Inquiry, Criticism 
and Ideas (April-June 1959), which is 
presently available in America. Daya 
Krishna, a poet, writes on the “Evolution 
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of Creative Literature,” V. V. John on 
“The New Orthodoxy in Criticism,” and 
Nissim Ezekiel asks “Is Literature 
Enough?” The lead article, “Ideology 
and Literature” (by Arthur Koestler), 
is challenging. Koestler observes that 
“All true art is a tightrope walk on the 
line of intersection of the tragic and 
trivial planes of existence.” The tragic 
plane may be more or less conscious or 
articulate, as in the use of symbols ex- 
pressed through religion, folklore, or 
myth; or it may be felt rather than 
stated, the reader becoming “resonate” 
without knowing why. On the other end 
of the scale, Koestler notes, there is the 
“articulate type of narrative literature” 
which manifests itself in the shape of 
ideology, that of setting forth clearly 
defined moral values or philosophical 
assumptions. Here the artist faces two 
dangers: (1) he may allow his work to 
degenerate into a literature of “enrage- 
ment” rather than “engagement,” or (2) 
in his attempt to escape his “ideological 
chains” he may take flight into the 
ivory tower. The solution lies in his 
being aware of his true mission, which is 
to expose, to demonstrate, rather than to 
solve problems or to preach. The essence 
of art lies in the artist’s ability to per- 
ceive “the trivial objects and events of 
every day experience sub specie eterni- 
tatis; and conversely, to express the ab- 
solute in human terms, to reflect it in 
a concrete image.” 





HAMPDEN MEMORIAL LIBRARY OPEN 


The Walter Hampden Memorial Library, The Players, 16 Gramercy Park, 
New York 3, is now open to scholars interested in the theater. Write ahead of 


time to the Director. 
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ee probably look for important things to happen here. For example, this Sunday 
the director will be John Frankenheimer, one of the most brilliant young 
e of creators in the medium. Next week begins a two-part adaptation of Budd 
arly Schulberg’s “What Makes Sammy Run” (Sept. 27 and Oct. 4). On Octo- 
hical ber 18 there is the first of six historical dramas sponsored by Equitable Life— 
two on Thomas Jefferson. The others: Eli Whitney (Nov. 11), Fremont (Jan. 
k to 24), U. S. Grant (Feb. 21), Oliver Wendell Holmes (Mar. 20), and Andrew 
age- Carnegie (Apr. 10). Rexall will sponsor “The Devil and Daniel Webster” on 
(2) Feb. 14. Project 20 has scheduled two historical documentaries, “Not So Long 
‘ical Ago” on the 1930’s for Feb. 28, and “Mark Twain’s America,” Apr. 3. Nei- 
‘the ther, however, is yet sponsored, and it might help if you would write NBC, 
his 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, asking for study guides. 
h is Sunday, Nov. 15, 7:30 pm. (NBC-TV) “Hallmark Hall of Fame”: “Doll’s 
1 to House.” Also watch for Maxwell Anderson’s “Winterset” in mid-October, 
nce and “The Tempest” in May. 
er- | Thursday, Nov. 19, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Ernest Hemingway: First of four adap- 
of tations from this author’s work. 
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in JUILLIARD, JAZZ, AND THE GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE 
The teaching of eleventh grade Eng- for the Advancement of Education, the 
; lish has come a long way when you can series has been seg by the Coun- 
include, without awkwardness, film se- cil for a Television Course in the Hu- 
quences of the Juilliard String Quartet, manities for Secondary Schools, Inc. 
the Wilbur de Paris combo, and the con- (mercifully abbreviated to CTCH to get 
struction of the Golden Gate Bridge it on the crawl of a less than twenty- 
in the same half-hour lesson. Yet Clif- one-foot TV screen!) The first twelve 
; | ton Fadiman did this and more in the half-hour films—four each on Thornton 
introductory program of a twelve-part Wilder’s Own Town (Fadiman), Ham- 
pilot series on the humanities recently Jet with (Maynard Mack of the Yale 
screened for specialists brought together English Department), and Oedipus Rex 
by the television section of the U.S. Of- (with Bernard M. W. Knox, a Classics 
fice of Education in Washington. professor from Yale)—were two years in 
| Supported by grants from the Fund the making. They were recently tele- 
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cast over Boston’s ETV channel, WG- 
BH-TV, four times a day (8:30 a.m., 
10:15 a.m., 1:00 p.m., and 7:15 p.m.) 
the first four days of the week, leaving 
Fridays for classroom testing. Over 8500 
Beantown scholars in 137 public, pri- 
vate, and Catholic schools participated 
in the sessions. The course has also been 
tried out in St. Louis where the Fund 
has invested a great deal in experimental 
tele-teaching. 

Fadiman’s first session defined the hu- 
manities as the record of man’s ideas 
and feelings about life down the cen- 
turies of recorded time. He wisely jux- 
taposed the Juilliard performance of 
Brahms’ “Clarinet Quintet, Third Move- 
ment” with a swinging performance of 
the Wilbur de Paris jazz group, for the 
series is aimed primarily at the high 
school student who won’t go on to 
college. It was also smart to approach 
these reluctant aesthetes through a se- 
ries of stills from Edward Steichen’s 
photo-exhibition, “The Family of Man,” 
and to close the color film with a pitch 
about the compatibility of science and 
the humanities by illustrating the con- 
struction of the Golden Gate Bridge. 
The lively arts of jazz, photography, 
and technology are closest to the aver- 
age high school student, and traipsing 
him through a Cook’s tour of culture 
from the Greeks to the day-before-yes- 
terday is a pretty inefficient way of de- 
veloping alert patrons for contemporary 
art. It’s like looking through the wrong 
end of the telescope. 

That’s the main trouble with the 
Shakespeare and Sophocles films. Both 
Mack and Knox are enormously articu- 
late lecturers, and the dramatic se- 
quences done by the Stratford (Ont.) 
Shakespeare troupe are first rate (Our 
Town rights were tied up for a TV 
spectacular and couldn’t be dramatized). 
But the content and level of instruction 
are really sensible only for college- 
bound students who will get it anyway 
although rarely as expertly contrived 
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as it is here. In fact, the real audience 
for the films should be future English 
teachers and the faculties of teachers col- 
leges, not to mention the university ped- 
ants who somehow manage to squelch 
interest in a great popular playright by 
their sloppy preparation and audience- 
ignoring remarks. 

Another quibble about this series is 
that a great deal of time and mone 
have gone into making brilliant color 
which then washes out on the classroom 
TV sets. True, Encylopedia Britannica 
sells the twelve polychrome films for 
$3000. But it would make more sense to 
invest that amount of money in color 
TV sets so that students could see and 
criticize as part of their classroom work 
the many specials broadcast by the com- 
mercial networks. Instead of trying to 
make grandiose and expensive gestures, 
it would be more prudent for schools to 
piggyback on the investments and in- 
terests generated by the best in com- 
mercial TV. As it is what was originally 
planned as a 128-part series (with se- 
quences on painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, dance, and music as well as drama) 
has already been cut back to a projected 
ninety-six, done three times a week. It 
would make equal sense to cut down 
the ambitiousness of the producers to 
the black-and-white, nuts-and-bolts ef- 
fectiveness of “Continental Classroom.” 
The Boston series, on the other hand, is 
on the right track in the imaginative 
way it distributed free paperbacks with 
the texts of the plays discussed to all 
students participating in the experiment. 

The real stumbling block, however, 
lies in the implicit assumption behind 
the choice of college-level plays: if you 
can bring university lecturers into the 
high school classroom, you can turn a 
public school into a private academy. 
The Ivy mentality is rarely to let dif- 
ferent kinds of people develop standards 
for their own kinds of art but usually 
to assume that Ivy art and Ivy stand- 
ards will civilize everybody if you push 
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them hard enough down enough un- 
willing throats. “What’s good for Yale is 
good enough for the rest of the country.” 

In this respect, it is interesting to note 
what one teacher in a Boston area prep 
school had to say about bringing private 
school caviar to the general student: 
“,.. every registered pupil received free 
copies of the plays to be studied... . 
Even to Nobles boys who are used to 
owning their own texts, this free gift 
was exciting. We may infer from this 
the thrill to hundreds of public school 
youngsters who have never before 
owned a school book.” Many of the 
Nobles students felt that “the course 
might fill great need in areas where Eng- 
lish teachers are not specialists, and 
where the community has less access 
than we have to theaters, museums, sym- 
phony halls. This response may sound 
snobbish (and in a few cases felt so), 
but it seemed to represent a considered 
view.” It should be noted too how the 
presumed elite schools in America seem 
to feel no obligation to provide leader- 
ship in the criticism of the popular arts. 
What terminal high school students in 
the public schools really need is not 
genteel samples of what they won’t get 
because they aren’t going to college, but 
imaginative analyses of Paddy Chayef- 
sky, Stanley Kramer, Mort Sahl, and 
Steve Allen. This series, in spite of the 
tentative right first step by Fadiman, re- 
veals precisely why the humanities are 
so irrelevant to so many people -in 
America today. Professors despise popu- 
lar culture very often and make the 
humanities a way of escaping nostalgi- 
cally out of the exciting confusions of 
the present. It’s a tribute to the fun- 
damental good sense of most Americans 
that they don’t accept this genteel 
evasion. 

Another real weakness is the human- 
ist’s sensitivity to criticism. The Hu- 
manities after all are A Good Thing, 
and therefore even to criticize construc- 
tively ill-conceived and grandiose plans 


is to accuse one’s self of philistinism. 
Yet as more and more money is invested 
in television teaching, there is an even 
greater need for savage candor. (It might 
be instructive if commercial broadcasters 
parried the unenlightened criticism of 
broadcasting with trenchant critiques of 
poorly conceived educational broadcast- 
ing.) And a recent report from the Ford 
Foundation and the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, “Teaching by 
Television,” suggests that we are going 
to have more and more TV experimen- 
tation in the schools. The experiments 
of over twenty-five colleges and uni- 
versities, 100 school systems, and this 
academic year, more than 100,000 stu- 
dents and their teachers are discussed. As 
the birth rate zooms and teacher re- 
cruitment dawdles along, it’s really no 
longer a question of TV or not TV 
teaching, but rather how good or bad. 
Given this squeeze in quantity of stu- 
dents and quality in teachers, the pres- 
ent situation in television teaching is 
important to consider. 

As of February 1959, 117 colleges and 
universities were offering TV courses 
for credit, 241 are granting credit for 
“Continental Classroom,” 569 school dis- 
tricts are making regular use of televised 
instruction. The Joint Council on Edu- 
cational Television and the American 
Council on Education report that there 
are more than 150 closed-circuit instal- 
lations in schools and colleges through- 
out the country and twenty-one mili- 
tary installations. The Ford Foundation 
and the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education have plunked more than $10,- 
000,000 into more than fifty different ex- 
periments at the school and college level 
in the last five years. If the commercial 
broadcasters need sympathetic critics to 
mature, so now do the educators need 
critics to prevent the absurdity of using 
twentieth century machines to multiply 
the inadequacies of a nineteenth century 
concept of the humanities and of edu- 
cation in general. 
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Edited by JOHN R. SEARLES 


New and Revised Textbooks 


ENGLISH SKILLS. By J. N. Hook, Flo- 
rence C. Guild, and Robert L. Stevens. 
Ginn. 1959. Grade 9, 448 pp., $3.60; Grade 
10, 468 pp., $3.68; Grade 11, 464 pp., $3.76; 
Grade 12, 468 pp., $3.92. 

This series of composition texts does 
more than define and talk about English 
skills. It shows both their relationship to 
each other, and in sequences of very prac- 
tical situations, the way in which they may 
be made of service to the student. The 
four books develop in ascending spirals of 
difficulty many of the conventional topics 
found in composition texts: letter writing; 
vocabulary and dictionary study; the use 
of the library; parliamentary procedure; 
paragraph development; various types of 
oral and written communication; news- 
papers and magazines; radio, television, and 
motion pictures; spelling; punctuation; and 
seven or eight chapters on grammar which 
are directed increasingly toward the im- 
provement of style in writing and speaking. 
Less frequently found in composition texts 
are chapters on reading skills and the read- 
ing, writing, and enjoyment of poetry. 
Many authors affirm their belief in the 
interdependence of English skills in their 
prefaces but do nothing about it in the 
assignments that follow; this series is dif- 
ferent. 

The units are organized according to 
three fundamental steps in learning: un- 
derstanding, practicing, and testing. The 
teaching or study exercises for understand- 
ing show the greatest departure from the 
usual text. Concrete situations are devel- 


oped in narrative or dramatic form show- 
ing the skill or its abuse in actual context. 
This device alone makes for a good deal 
of self-teaching on the part of the student. 
The use of color in marking certain facts 
for emphasis, and unit summaries with an 
interesting typographical design help the 
student do his own learning. 

The chapters on grammar develop in- 
ductively much of the conventional canon 
that appears in nearly all texts, but in the 
strong emphasis on the application to 
speech and writing of the “facts” of gram- 
mar, the series is in accordance with the 
best present-day practice. In speaking and 
writing emphasis falls upon thinking first 
of all, upon the value of what is said, upon 
organization, and finally upon those details 
that make for effective communication. 

This is sound teaching. Units on inter- 
viewing, honest techniques of persuasion, 
and the following of oral and written 
directions reflect our modern needs for 
language skills. A minor addition, but a sug- 
gestive one for many teachers, is a classi- 
fied list of theme titles at the end of each 
book. An impressive handbook and key for 
the teacher accompany each text, as does a 
workbook with additional exercises. 

The omissions or changes I would sug- 
gest are slight ones. Somewhere in the 
eleventh or twelfth grade the letter writing 
could well be centered on pre-college cor- 
respondence: inquiries about catalogs, en- 
trance requirements, and scholarships. The 
unit on writing autobiography might include 
the one- or two-page type called for on 
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many college application blanks. In many 
states where fourth-year English is not re- 
quired the unit on the research paper 
would be useful in the eleventh year. And 
finally, in the four-year series, carefully or- 
ganized around more or less the same 
units, varying only in title and placement, 
there is, perhaps of necessity, much repeti- 
tion. This makes for dullness in English 
classes, and I can never forget the boy who 
said to one of my English teacher friends, 
“We've actually had something different 
in this course. Generally we study the 
same things year after year.” The authors 
of this series have tried in every way to 
approach the old topics with new insight, 
but the individual teacher should feel the 
obligation to introduce, on her own, the 
element of surprise in which her students, 
as well as their elders, delight. 


— Lucile Hildinger 
Wichita High School East 


NEW HORIZONS THROUGH READ- 
ING AND LITERATURE. Books 1 and 
2. By John E. Brewton, Babette Lemon, 
and Marie Ernst. Laidlaw. 1958. 


These books for grades 7, 8, and 9 fea- 
ture a combination of practical assets that 
will recommend them especially to the in- 
experienced teacher, perplexed over the 
problem of coordinating the many facets of 
the modern English program. The books 
are relatively easy to use. Pupils will take 
to them readily, for the selections are not 
difficult to read and they are copiously 
illustrated, both by amusing cartoons and 
appealing colored pictures introducing each 
of the five (in Book 2, six) major group- 
ings of selections. 

While the books aim at both the enjoy- 
ment of literature and the development of 
reading skill, these two aims are kept neat- 
ly separate, so that each may not interfere 
with the other. It is assumed, for example, 
in the first part of each major division, that 
pupils are more likely to become habitual 
readers if they are allowed to read for pure 
enjoyment, without consciously trying to 
improve their reading skill. But it is further 
assumed in the second half of each major 
division of the text that continuing en- 
joyment of literature is dependent on the 
consistent improvement of reading skill. 
The organization of the book plainly con- 
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tributes to the achievement of both of 
these aims. 

This is but one example of how the texts 
succeed in resolving a number of moot 
issues which have plagued teachers during 
the past few decades. Not only do the 
texts succeed in combining a literature pro- 
gram with a reading program; they also 
succeed in combining the unit method of 
teaching with the specific daily assignment, 
so that the values of both approaches are 
maintained. Similarly, there is a pleasing 
bridge built between the present and the 
past. While the first four units (or di- 
visions) are based on the well-known nat- 
ural interests of this age group (in Book 1, 
Understanding Ourselves and Others; Ac- 
tion—Games and Sporis; Adventure—Dan- 
ger and Daring; Discovery—Nature and 
Science) the final section in each book 
deals with aspects of our literary heritage: 
Heritage—Heroes and Giants (in Book 1), 
Heritage—Laughter and Tears (in Book 2). 

All this is accomplished chiefly by 
separating the reading skills program from 
the program in appreciation of literature. 
The same six major reading skills are dealt 
with, through appropriate exercises based 
on different materials, at the end of each 
major division of the book: Increasing 
Your Vocabulary; Getting the Main Idea; 
Recognizing Important Details; Outlining, 
or Putting Information in Order; Drawing 
Conclusions; and Improving Your Reading 
Speed. It is in connection with the reading 
skills program (Skills for Better Reading) 
that one finds the specific assignment and 
the definite exercise. 

For enrichment of both programs the 
teacher must turn to the manuals which 
accompany each book. While the editorial 
apparatus is held to a minimum within 
the pages devoted to reading for enjoy- 
ment in the text, the manuals offer a wealth 
of additional help. And while in the texts 
the two programs are also kept separate 
and distinct, in the manual they are co- 
ordinated, with the six reading skills ap- 
plied to the selections in each major sec- 
tion in a comprehensive test. Not only 
the tests but the charts to be found in the 
manual will prove a boon to the busy 
classroom teacher. 

— Luella B. Cook 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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YOUTH AND THE FUTURE. By 
Charles H. Carver, Harold G. Sliker, and 
Elizabeth J. Herbert. Prentice-Hall. 1959. 
528 pp. $4.64. 


At last! A book for high school edited 
by high school teachers. A text beautiful in 
format with selections geared to the good 
non-college grade 10 or 11 student, fol- 
lowed by thought questions reminiscent of 
the McGuffey era when pupils were ex- 
pected to think, encouraged to develop a 
sense of values, and stimulated to continue 
reading on a higher plane. 

In these days of “busy work texts” with 
handbooks that assume that both teacher 
and pupil rate as high-grade morons, this 
“thing of beauty” will delight the above- 
average teacher seeking green pastures to 
restore her soul and the souls of her pupils. 

Colored plates from Arizona Highways 
and excerpts from work done by superior 
pupils make this anthology not just one 
more, but a real gem. 

— Hortense L. Harris 


Gloucester, Massachusetts 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COM- 
POSITION, Grade 11. By John E. War- 
riner and Joseph Mersand, with — 
on speaking and listening by Francis Grif- 
fith. Harcourt. 1958. 656 pp. 


This is the fifth in a six-book series for 
grades 7-12. It is in eight parts and contains 
thirty-four chapters covering grammar, 
usage, the communication skills, sentence 
structure, parts and forms of composition, 
library and reference, mechanics, and col- 
lege entrance examinations in the language 
arts. There are a large number of illustra- 
tions and exercises, brief diagnostic tests, a 
key based on the chapter numbers so that 
the teacher can refer the student to a 
specific part of the book by number, and 
a very brief (too brief?) list of correction 
symbols for use in grading papers. 

The approach to grammar is formal, 
that is by definition and rule. Levels of 
usage given are standard, colloquial, and 
illiterate, and recognition is given to the 
differences between spoken and written 
English. Emphasis is on standard English, 
which is defined as that “used by our best- 
educated and most-respected fellow citizens 
when they are speaking or writing with 
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greatest care.” Colloquial English is con- 
versational, “occasionally employs slang, 
and is a more relaxed and informal kind 
of English.” Some will object to this use of 
terms, since colloquial English is so widely 
thought of as part of standard English. 
Such persons will wish that the more fre- 
p owed used formal and informal classi- 
cations had been adopted, and that in- 
formal rather than formal had been 
stressed. 

The section on composition follows the 
approach of many college composition 
texts, having chapters on the paragraph, 
the whole theme, the essay, letter, and 
précis, narrative writing, and the research 
paper, with a generous number of exer- 
cises in each chapter. More than two hun- 
dred theme titles are suggested. The chap- 
ter on tests contains various types of ques- 
tions from verbal aptitude and composition 
tests. The book seems to be well indexed. 
It lends itself to use as a handbook or 
reference as well as a classroom textbook. 


— John Cowley 
lowa State Teachers College 


FOUR AMERICAN NOVELS. Edited 
by Edmund Fuller and Olga Achtenhagen. 
Harcourt. 1959. $3.20. 


Printed in double-column pages, this 
book presents four favorite novels: The 
Scarlet Letter, Moby Dick, The Red Badge 
of Courage, and The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey. Each is accompanied by a brief in- 
troduction and a perceptive “afterword” by 
Mr. Fuller, and discussion questions by Miss 
Achtenhagen. 

All but Moby Dick are complete; it has 
been condensed by about forty percent, 
the 135 chapters of the original being re- 
duced to 81. Occasionally one or more 
paragraphs have been cut from certain 
chapters, but in general, whole series of 
chapters have been omitted. There has been 
no tampering with the remaining text. Al- 
though lovers of Melville may regret the 
loss of even a single word, the condensa- 
tion has been done with judgment and skill. 
The main development of the story is still 
perfectly intelligible, and the shortened ver- 
sion will make the novel accessible to stu- 
dents who would find the original diffi- 
cult going. The chief loss is in the curious 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


lore on whales and whaling which Mel- 
ville delighted in; these extended essays are 
not likely to interest most students. 

The book offers a good deal of worth- 
while reading at a low price. Diverse as 
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the novels are, they have one characteristic 
in common: as Fuller puts it in his final 
afterword, each offers “. . . the writer’s 
vision of the kind of creature man is, and 
the kind of destiny that awaits him.” 


Films and Filmstrips 


A CONVERSATION WITH ROBERT 
FROST. Coronet. “Wisdom Series.” 27 
min. Black and white. 

Frost’s opinions and personality appear to 
ood advantage in this interesting film. 
Bis strength, serenity, wisdom, and humor 
are shown as he answers questions which 
bring out his ideas on a considerable range 
of topics: his poetic career, his early life 
and the character of his father, his ideas 
on science and the modern world, and some 
leading beliefs in his personal philosophy. 
Dressed in the old clothes he wears on his 
farm, he sits in a large chair with the rough 
pine boards of a farmhouse room as back- 
ground. As he speaks he gestures sparingly 
with his strong hands; his voice is deep and 
resonant, casual but expressive. 

The interviewer, Bela Kornitzer, has a 
pronounced foreign accent, but his ques- 
tions are intelligible, and he is wise enough 
not to ask too many. Frost reads—or rather, 
recites—only two of his poems: “Stopping 
by Woods on a Snowy Evening” and “The 
Drumlin Woodchuck.” One wishes there 
had been more. Frost’s ideas are probably 
too mature for younger students, but classes 
in American literature in the senior high 
school would profit from seeing the film. 
Sound and photography are adequate. 


ADVENTURES IN COMMUNICAT- 
ING. Filmstrip House, 347 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 17. Four color strips, 30 or more 
frames each. $6.00 each strip, $20.00 per set. 
Suitable for use in seventh or eighth 
grade, the strips are entitled (1) How We 
Communicate, (2) What Is a Sentence? 
(3) Sentence Variety, (4) Sentence Do’s 
and Don’t’s. After picturing some non- 
verbal and verbal communication situa- 
tions, strip 1 presents some interesting if 
sometimes speculative material on origins 
of language, and suggests supplementary 
investigation of such topics as ideographs, 


shorthand, cuneiform, and Pidgin English. 
Strip 2 uses subject-predicate, complete 
thought, and terminal punctuation as marks 
of sentence completeness. Granting that 
definition is not easy, we may still doubt 
the usefulness of such pronouncements as 
“Every sentence must contain, or imply, 
a VERB-—an action word,” or “SUBJECT 
(always a noun or pronoun),” defined as 
“what the sentence is talking about.” 

Sentence variety is treated ingeniously 
and effectively in strip 3. Colors and distinc- 
tive shapes associated with each part of 
speech make graphic the effects to be 
achieved through using different arrange- 
ments. Main sentence-patterns, means of 
variation, and sequence-words to link sen- 
tences are shown clearly. Students are en- 
couraged to build their own sentences to 
fit various suggested patterns, and are given 
practice in improving monotonous and in- 
effective sentences. Strip 4 shows such com- 
mon faults as childish sentences, run-ons, 
comma splices, fragments, and faulty refer- 
ence, but its emphasis is not purely negative; 
it also shows corrective measures and gives 
positive advice on sentence effectiveness. 

As is often true in using filmstrips, teach- 
ers will have to be careful not to let mis- 
conceptions develop. For example, when 
the text reads, “Only a few hundred years 
ago, written sentences had no punctuation 
and no spacing between the words,” and the 
illustration is “ALLMENARECREATE- 
DEQUAL,” some junior high school stu- 
dents are likely to assume that our Found- 
ing Fathers habitually ran their written 
words together. In general, the content of 
the series is sound and clear. Students are 
not treated as passive spectators, but are 
continually invited to furnish illustrations, 
work on practice exercises, and answer re- 
view questions. Color, drawing, and edit- 
ing are good. 
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NEW POLICY 


Beginning with this issue, the Recent Books department will be conducted 
under a new policy. In the past the department has been devoted each month 
to reviews of adult books, books for adolescents, and professional publications. 
Henceforth, adult books will be reviewed four times each year according to the 
following plan: fiction in the September and February issues; nonfiction in the 
December issue; poetry, drama, and literary criticism in the May issue. Individual 
reviews will be somewhat longer than in the past, and titles for review will be 
chosen in consonance with the primary aim of the department: to help teachers 
and librarians evaluate recent books for possible personal reading, class use, or 
library purchase. The editors and most of the reviewers are members of the 
English Department at the Florida State University. 


A junior book roundup, edited by G. Robert Carlsen of the State University 
of lowa, will appear in the November and April issues. Professional publications 
will be reviewed in several issues each year; the reviews, if unsigned, are written 





by the editor of the JourNat. 





The editors will welcome comments on the new policy as well as general 
suggestions for making the department serve readers more effectively. 








Fiction 


THE BRIDGE ON THE DRINA. By Ivo 
Andric. Macmillan. 1959. 314 pp. $4.50. 


This novel has vast sweep and minute 
intimacy as though a television camera con- 
tinuously shifted focus to show the com- 
plex humanity living near the bridge on 
the Drina River. The impression of vast- 
ness comes from Andric’s remarkable grasp 
of the centuries of turmoil in Yugoslavia. 
The feeling of immediacy derives from his 
spending much of his childhood in Vise- 
grad, the scene of the novel, as well as 
from his brilliant imagination that selects 
telling details from ancient legends. 

In structure, the book is a prose epic 
without a hero, unless it is the bridge itself 
as a symbol of national struggle against 


oppression. The novel opens with the build- 
ing of the bridge, which is hailed as the 
link between Bosnia and Serbia. Already 
tenderness and brutality appear in the lives 
of the folk who construct the bridge: the 
Turks constantly threaten their dreams of 
national unity and peaceful homes. 

From this point the saga sprawls through 
three centuries of uncertainty. The theme 
would be more sharply realized if Andric 


had used fewer anecdotes of revolt since 


this piling of historic events leads to mo- 
notonous repetition. His writing too often 
exists on a plain of comment instead of 
rising to significant climaxes. Probably this 
structural weakness results from Andric’s 
failure to conceive of a central figure 
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RECENT 


within each narrative division to hold the 
reader’s interest. He diverts attention from 
one historic instance to another without 
constructing characters having depth 
enough to cause a reader to identify him- 
self with them. Andric might have learned 
some tricks from Homer in handling epi- 
sodes for narrative concentration and in 
resenting a hero about whom one cares. 

Within this loose frame, however, And- 
ric presents scores of patriots whose indi- 
vidual tales compose a glorious record of 
resistance to oppression and misfortune: 
insurrection, pestilence, flood, and fire tor- 
ment but never defeat these generations of 
Serbians, dreaming of social and economic 
equality with Turks or Austrians. 

This chronicle complements Rebecca 
West’s Black Lamb and Grey Falcon since 
Andric has a more reliable appraisal of his 
country’s involved history. It is no wonder 
he has become a national figure. At the 
outbreak of World War II he was Yugo- 
slav Minister in Berlin, where he desper- 
ately played for time but could not prevent 
the bombs from falling on Belgrade. Dur- 
ing his retirement while the Germans oc- 
cupied the city he wrote The Bridge on 
the Drina. Since the war he has been active 
in the Yugoslav Liberation Movement and 
a member of the National Assembly. His 
outstanding career has recently won him 
the State’s annual “Prize for Life Work.” 


— J. Russell Reaver 


COMRADE VENKA. By Pavel Nilin. 
Simon & Schuster. 1959. 246 pp. $3.75. 

It is easy, knowing what we know about 
the restrictions imposed by the Kremlin 
and recalling the fate of Boris Pasternak, 
to assume that a Soviet novel not officially 
condemned must be insipid. This might 
seem particularly true for a novel written 
by a Party member, as Pavel Nilin has 
been since 1942. But Comrade Venka is not 
insipid. It is not great either, but then few 
books are. 

The first of Nilin’s books to be trans- 
lated into English, Comrade Venka has 
real virtues that make it well worth read- 
ing. Its people are individuals, although 
it would have been easy to make stock 
characters of them, for they are principally 
policemen and bandits, playing a deadly 
game of “cops and robbers.” The narrator 
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is pallid but nobody else is, whether it be 
Uzelkov, the superficial egocentric re- 
porter, or Lazar Baukin, the bandit who is 
caught but escapes, or Dolgushin, the obse- 
quious, mealy-mouthed restaurant owner, 
or the police chief, or Klamka Zviagina, 
mistress to the “Emperor of the Taiga,” 
or Vorontsov, the Emperor himself. And 
finally Venka (for Benjamin) Malishev, 
senior assistant to the police chief, an 
attractive combination of cleverness and 
courage, timidity and indecision, sensitivity 
and idealism. The final tragedy rises out of 
these traits, abetted by the police chief’s 
thick-skinned stupidity and Uzelkov’s mal- 
ice. Some readers may find the ending 
improbable, or too contrived; it at least 
puts an abrupt end to rather exciting ac- 
tion. 

Apart from the well-realized characters, 
Siberia in the early 1920’s, soon after the 
Civil War, comes very much alive. The 
narrator insists, at the very end, that it was 
all a long time ago, but despite this the 
story has the ring of immediacy and actu- 
ality. It also has a share of the special magic 
we have learned to expect in Russian fic- 
tion. If Soviet citizens can retain or regain 
this magic, we can only applaud and say 
“Welcome back,” and adjust our opinion 
of the writing business in the USSR. 


— William Randel 


MOUNTOLIVE. By Lawrence Durrell. 
Dutton. 1959. 318 pp. $3.95. 

David Mountolive as a young diplomat 
in Egypt has a fleeting love affair with the 
wife of his aged and invalided host, corre- 
sponds with her over the years, and finally 
returns to Egypt as British Ambassador. 
She understandably shuns a meeting with 
him—she is several years older than he is— 
but when she does seek it to plead the 
cause of Nessim, one of her sons who is 
involved in a political conspiracy, he finds 
her “a pitiable grotestque—a fattish Egyp- 
tian lady with all the marks of eccentricity 
and age written upon her appearance... . 
She pressed his hand, and again he tasted 
her breath, heavy with sesame and mint and 
whisky.” 

The final chapter describes the grotesque 
ceremonies attendant upon the death of 
Narouz, brother of Nessim, assassinated by 
agents of the Egyptian minister who wants 
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to show the British that he can control the 
conspiracy though for corrupt reasons of 
his own he has spared the real conspirator 
to carry on. 

This is a trivial novel about trivial peo- 
ple moved by trivial emotions. Mountolive 
himself is a shallow sentimentalist whose 
elevation to an ambassadorship—if we could 
believe it—would go far to explain the low 
state of diplomacy. The novel’s attempt 
to portray therinterpenetration of intense 
personal experience with high political mis- 
sion fails to convince or enlighten. 

The writing, however, is impressively 
distinctive. Pungent images, unexpected 
phrases sparkle on every page, and over it 
all broods with what seems undeniable 
veracity the exotic complex of the sights 
and sounds and smells of Alexandrian 
Egypt. This is the third of a quartet of 
novels (the first two were Justine and 
Balthazar) dealing with much the same 
characters and settings. This one is a selec- 
tion of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


— Paul Stoakes 


THE YOUNG TITAN. By F. Van Wyck 
Mason. Doubleday. 1959. 621 pp. $5.95. 
This novel of New England fighting the 
first of the French and Indian Wars shows 
the Maine coast when British Provincials 
were clearing the wilderness to establish 
shipyards, saw mills, fisheries, despite sav- 
age marauders and French threats. The 
book opens on the rigorous life of a typical 
settlement of 1739, and with increasing 
excitement moves through climactic 1745 
and the siege of Louisburg, the great island 
fortress from which France expected to 
extend her North American conquests. 
While presenting these dramatic years of 
colonial history with the accuracy of a 
careful researcher, Van Wyck Mason is 
first and always a storyteller. His thick 
volume holds the general reader with real- 
ism, swift action, and gusto befitting a tale 
of lusty pioneers, but gives specific histor- 
ical and geographical detail in abundance. 
Though it is imaginary, Tenby, the fron- 
tier foothold which furnishes the chief 
characters, is representative of many actual 
settlements. Thirty miles inland from Fort 
Penobscot, it is dangerously close to the 
hunting grounds of the savage Tarrantines, 
fiercest of Abenaki tribes. Several half- 
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trusted Indians have identified themselves 
with the settlers, and others come in groups 
to trade. In spite of the strong religious 
background of these protestant New Eng- 
landers, their relationship with the Indians— 
as well as with the white-skinned “papists” 
—is not pictured as one of brotherly love. 
This is a story of intolerance, of human 
passions and frailties. Exhibiting whites, 
brown skins, and half-breeds, Tenby fur- 
nishes at least one example of about every 
corruption possible to man: betrayal, adul- 
tery, rape, arson, torture, murder, and war. 
Yet there are honor and sacrifice, too, and 
genuine piety, tenderness, family love. 

The characterizations are sharp. Barthol- 
omey Mayhew has an unbridled ambition 
to become a man of property, to see Ten- 
by’s cluster of cabins turn into a sea port. 
As strong as this drive is his love of the 
country’s spaciousness, its streams and for- 
ests. Megan, his wife, is a convincingly 
gallant helper. Grotius Martin, the myste 
man, is so well portrayed that interest is 
felt in him as a person even more than as 
a secret agent. Brigette, the beauty, be- 
comes a personality of importance that 
overrides the physical. Emlyn Forrester, 
on the other hand, remains for this reader 
a phony. A lost white, raised by savages, 
brought, wild and animal-like at sixteen 
to the Mayhews’ frontier cabin, she could 
hardly have been transformed, within a 
few years there, into the young lady of 
delicate perceptions and speech whom we 
see on the last page. 

There are stock generalizations and cli- 
chés a-plenty, some perhaps uncalled-for 
vulgarity. But Mason handles the tremen- 
dous story material well and revives the 
siege of Louisburg in a way that invites 
wide reading. This is a work of unique 
historical interest, for at Louisburg the 
British Colonies in America, soon to grow 
into a young Titan, acted in unison for 


the first time. : 
— Olive Cross 


THE CHAINS OF LOVE. By Zoe Olden- 
bourg. Pantheon. 1959. 327 pp. $4.95. 

Critically acclaimed for the character 
delineation, sound psychology, and_bus- 
tling life of her two previous novels, Mlle. 
Oldenbourg has probably not added sig- 
nificantly to her reputation with her pres- 
ent book. 
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The publishers insist that although The 
Chains of Love re-uses Stephanie Lindberg 
and Elie Lanskoy, “the star-crossed lovers” 
of The Awakened, it is “not a sequel but 
an independent work.” There are, however, 
a number of spots in the present novel— 
especially the frequent references to Steph- 
anie’s father standing between her and Elie 
—that seem inadequately motivated to one 
who is reading Mlle. Oldenbourg for the 
first time. 

The story-line is comparatively succinct. 
After seven years as a prisoner of war 
Elie returns to Paris in 1947 to discover 
that he has a daughter six years old—who 
is, of course, technically illegitimate. Steph- 
anie has not written to Elie during his long 
absence, but neither has she established a 
liaison with anyone else. Both parents love 
their daughter, but neither seems to know 
what to think of the other. Elie treats 
Stephanie with affectionate reserve while 
having successive affairs with her two most 
intimate and attractive friends. When 
Stephanie, who has been rejecting for years 
the seductive blandishments of Aron Lei- 
bowitz, finally accepts the brilliant, middle- 
aged Polish painter as a lover, Elie hurls 
himself under a speeding train. Soon de- 
serted by Aron for his work and other 
women, Stephanie concludes the present 
narrative as the mistress of a fashionable 
art dealer whose family consists of a mu- 
latto son by a previous Negro mistress. 

The word “chains” in the story’s title is 
never adequately justified: the characters 
are so casual and promiscuous that they 
seem held together by No. 80 thread rather 
than anything stronger. Although “love” 
seems defined chiefly in terms of sex, the 
physical details of love-making are never 
exploited—despite the precedents available 
in Dos Passos, Hemingway, and a host of 
other older moderns. 

One observes that the heroine is called 
by a different pet-name by each of the 
men in her life: her father called her “Fani”; 
her first lover called her “Steph”; her sec- 
ond lover called her “Steffie”; her third 
lover called her “Stepha.” (All her lovers 
were mutually acquainted.) What this sig- 
nifies is not clear—unless it be a certain 
juvenility on the part of the author. 


Mlle. Oldenbourg attempts to give a 
philosophical cast to her story by frequent 
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generalizations about life. But her readings 
of humanity seem more applicable to the 
little bohemian society of Paris than to 
the big mundane, materialistic world in 
which most of us life. Perhaps the book 
suffers in translation (from the French), 
but despite the author’s obvious effort to 
be poetical at times, one seldom encounters 
a memorable phrase. 

Undoubtedly the novel’s greatest merit 
is the authentic atmosphere of the art world 
of post-war Paris. If a knowledge of such 
an atmosphere is not important to the 
reader, then The Chains of Love has little 
to offer but a few hours of easy recreation. 


— Claude R. Flory 


THE VELVET KNIFE. By Irving 
Shulman. Doubleday. 1959. 366 pp. $3.95. 
“I’m cutting all the dirty words,” says 
Dick Fleming of his new screenplay, “but 
leaving the obscenities.” He might have as 
easily described The Velvet Knife. 
Scenarist Fleming is the narrator of this 
fiction of Hollywood life. The story is not 
Fleming’s, however, though he is needed to 
give it continuity. The story focuses on fat 
Phil Hammschlager, a sick man who dreams 
of marrying his vision of the Virgin—sing- 
ing star Mary Scott. Phil’s disease is that 
he collects filing cases of fan material on 
innocent Mary, and takes his dream se- 
riously. To make his dream come true he 
helps Fleming achieve a comeback; and 
while Fleming invades the studios, Phil 
invades the confidence of moviedom’s great. 
He succeeds amazingly. Everyone admires 
him as able, affable, and humble. Actually 
he is Machiavelian. To get to Mary he 
causes one suicide. He exposes Bruce Dun- 
lap, Mary’s actor fiancé, as a former Com- 
munist, and breaks up their romance. 
Meanwhile, narrator Fleming and _ his 
first wife, Hilda, try to decide whether to 
remarry. Dick wants to; Hilda won’t un- 
less Dick emulates considerate Phil. When 
Dick shows Hilda Phil’s files, Hilda is 
shocked straight into Dick’s arms: “The 
beach. Take me to the beach.” There they 
make love—without any dirty words—and 
continue so to do off and on until the story 
ends. Fleming describes their situation in 
this way, “I was a Gil Whitney to Hilda’s 
Helen Trent. . . . These two plot-crossed 
lovers .. . could never marry because their 
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sufferings were enjoyed so vicariously by 
their radio audience. Hilda and I were far 
less important, but our problem was 
similar . . .” Thus these two wander in 
and out of each other’s arms until fat Phil 
finally begs astonished Mary for her 
sainted hand—only to receive a scarifying 
reply which at once reveals the literary 
worth of this story and the way author 
Shulman has cut the dirt from his ob- 
scenities: 

“After we’re married,” Mary said, “I 


want you to — —” 
“Phil stood stunned. .. . His eyes turned 
sick as horror... tears coursed down both 


cheeks as he reeled backward and raised 
his arms against the saint turned succubus. 
For what Mary had suggested was prob- 
ably the dirtiest, the most obscene scato- 
logical practice I had ever heard of, about 
which no jokes were made, no excuses ever 
offered, about which Krafft-Ebing had re- 
ferred to fleetingly in code; it was the kind 
of thing for which people had been stoned 
to death before they were ground to dust, 
for which men had been thrown out of the 
most vicious and depraved cribs in Port 
Said. It was so dirty, so indecent, so hor- 
rible, that even the most sensation-seeking 
pornographers ignored it.” 

This is the story’s climax. 

While there is nothing that will prevent 
the book from selling, there is no particular 
reason why it should be read. 


—C. E. Tanzy 


THE KINGDOM UNDER THE SEA. 
By Henri Queffélec. Pantheon Books. 1959. 
224 pp. $3.50. 

A Breton skipper on a fishing boat takes 
pride in commanding his men, and also in 
commanding his attractive young wife dur- 
ing his brief sojourns on land, when the 
boat comes in to sell its cargo. During the 
course of his voyages, Jean Modénou dis- 
covers a fishing bank, an uncharted part of 
the ocean bed, a “kingdom under the sea.” 
The location of this treasure is to be kept 
secret among the crew. Modénou’s wife, 
resentful of his reticence, and brooding 
over continual misunderstandings, resolves 
to discover the secret. To Goaster, the 
most bungling, unprepossessing, unintelli- 
gent of the crew, she turns her attention. 

Though the first part of the story moves 
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slowly, the latter part quickens its pace, 
with a drunken stupor leading to adultery, 
the revelation by Goaster of the secret to 
a rival crew captain, temporary estrange- 
ment of husband and wife, and the final 
“Man overboard” sacrifice of Goaster who, 
at the skipper’s behest, jumps into the no- 
longer-secret waters of the fishing bank. 
Husband and wife are to be reconciled. 
Jean Modénou will be promoted to skipper 
of a trawler—a long-sought goal—where he 
may take an even greater pride in his feats 
at sea. 

The author, a Breton, is sometimes called 
France’s foremost novelist of the sea. His 
work has been compared with Conrad’s, 
though the long descriptions of the method 
of fishing by baited lines might be com- 
pared also with Melville’s descriptions of 
whaling in Moby Dick. The Breton’s char- 
acters, however, are far more elemental 
than those of the other two novelists. 


— Laura Jepsen 


ARTURO’S ISLAND. By Elsa Morante. 
Knopf. 1959. 372 pp. $4.50. 

This sensitively told story, a translation 
from the Italian, while primarily a boy’s 
record of his own thoughts, actions, and 
feelings, reveals the lives also of his young 
father, from the first a man of mystery; the 
stepmother, vital and innocent; and an 
ever-present though dead “ancestor” whose 
huge house they inhabit, and who accounts 
for the father’s sexual perversion, as re- 
vealed in the end. Though it is a book of 
being rather than doing, the incidents in- 
clude comedy and tragedy, conflict and 
tenderness, meetings and partings, first love, 
first knowledge of evil, birth and death. 
All are described with seriousness, yet with 
an inimitable light touch that achieves for 
the whole emotional unity. The writing 
seems to be by impulse, with the lack of 
artistry that is achieved by art. 

An island in the Bay of Naples is the 
scene and a dominating force in the life 
of young Arturo, the narrator. Since his 
mother had died at his birth and his father 
goes off on sudden frequent voyages, 
Arturo grows up on his own, free to ex- 
plore cliffs and coves all day and to seek 
shelter only when he likes in their half- 
empty “castle,” where there are books and 
sometimes a cook, but never a woman. A 
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hired youth had been his nurse, feeding 
him goat’s milk and teaching him to read, 
but from the age of six he has been largely 
alone, and self-educated. He has an over- 
whelming adoration for his handsome, 
blond half-German father, Wilhelm, who 
keeps both himself and the boy from all 
association with the other islanders. Idle, 
morose, inscrutable, even boorish, on his 
short visits home, Wilhelm is still a god, 
absolute, in the eyes of his imaginative son. 
When Arturo is fourteen, this god sur- 
prisingly brings from Naples a very human 
new wife, a pure and devout girl of six- 
teen, for a kind of housekeeper. Arturo’s 
early contempt for his stepmother changes 
to love, and there evolves the situation long 
used in fiction. But never before was there 
a Wilhelm, an Arturo, a Nunziata. There 
is achieved here a uniqueness of effect 
which makes Nunziata seem the world’s 
first stepmother. 

Wilhelm’s indifference to her, his con- 
tinued unexplained absences, even during 
the birth of their child, sharpen the ques- 
tions concerning him, and quicken the 
suspense. Arturo becomes plagued by won- 
der. The revelation comes at last in the 
son’s discovering with catastrophic grief 
and humiliation that his father is carrying 
on a grotesque affair with a male lover, 
one of a long sequence, this time an ex- 
convict. 

The novelist’s understanding of the sor- 
did is as bold as that of the toughest realist, 
but she reveals the perversion all the more 
relentlessly because she does it in the way 
of literature. This work was awarded Italy’s 
1957 top prize for literature. 


— Olive Cross 


MONSIEUR MOLIERE. By Michael 
ee Crowell. 1959. 280 pp. 

3.95. 

Michael O’Shaughnessy is perhaps better 
known as a theatrical designer than as a 
writer, and it is not difficult to see why the 
figure of Moliére attracted him. In his 
preface he describes Monsieur Moliére as 
neither an official biography nor an utterly 
imaginary novel. What he seems to intend 
Is a personal impression based on Moliére’s 
own works as well as on scholarly studies 
of his life, and he believes that only oc- 
casionally has he shifted from fact to fic- 
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tion in telling the story. Perhaps such a 
purpose accounts for the changes in style 
from conversation and narration to oc- 
casional exposition. The story is told quite 
objectively with little insight, real or im- 
aginary, into Moliére’s inner world of feel- 
ing and emotion. As a result the book im- 
presses the reader as biography rather than 
as fiction. 

Moreover, there is no plot in the ac- 
cepted sense of the word, only the events 
and situations of Moliére’s life as it was 
lived. The account proceeds in a straight- 
forward manner from his eighteenth year, 
when as Jean-Baptiste Poquelin he com- 
pleted his education at the Collége de 
Clermont and was faced with the necessity 
of telling his father that he could not be 
a dutiful son and follow in his parent’s 
well-established upholstery business. In 
spite of his loyalty to his father and fear 
of hurting him, he was determined to be an 
actor, and from that time he never swerved 
in his devotion to the theater, even though 
it meant disgrace to his family and the 
life of an outcast of society condemned by 
the Church. Accepted by the family of his 
mistress, the beautiful actress Madeleine 
Béjart, Jean-Baptiste Poquelin became Mon- 
sieur Moliére and founded a theatrical 
troupe which failed miserably in Paris, 
partly because Moliére was determined to 
act tragic parts, in which he was com- 
pletely ridiculous. After thirteen years 
spent touring the provinces and enduring 
dangers and hardships, the band returned 
to Paris in triumphant productions of their 
leader’s great comedies. Supported strong- 
ly by Louis XIV, hailed by society, and 
loved by simple people, Moliére neverthe- 
less ended his life in loneliness after the 
fiasco of his marriage to Madeleine Béjart’s 
daughter, a cleverer actress and a more 
heartless woman than her mother. 

Monsieur Moliére, with its simple, di- 
rect treatment and uncomplicated style, 
furnishes a sympathetic introduction to 
France’s great comic dramatist and the 
world in which he lived. The reader can 
be assured that Mr. O’Shaughnessy has not 
greatly distorted the facts nor made a great 
hero out of the man whom he certainly 
admires and with whom he deeply sym- 


pethines, — Sarah Herndon 
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THE STARS ARE TOO HIGH. By 
Agnew H. Bahnson, Jr. Random House. 
1959. 250 pp. $3.95. 

The Stars Are Too High is certainly one 
of the best books of science fiction since 
the days of Jules Verne. The author, how- 
ever, does not have any monstrous flying 
boats with propellers atop their masts as 
did Jules Verne in his nineteenth century 
novels. Instead, he has an ultra-advanced 
spaceship which will fascinate modern 
readers. This gold-plated spaceship, the 
Argonaut, flies by “using a gravity adapter 
or reactor to support the ship.” The idea 
of a gravity reactor is not as fanciful as 
it may seem, for the conception of putting 
gravity to work for man is actually a re- 
flection of the scientific interests that led 
Mr. Bahnson to establish at the University 
of North Carolina the Institute for Field 
Physics for research in gravity. 

The plot of the novel is centered in the 
crucial problem which confronts the build- 
ers of the Argonaut: What will they do 
with the most advanced flying machine in 
the world? John Sloan, one of the inven- 
tors, precisely states the dilemma: “The 
rub is that any public display of a machine 
like our Argonaut would cause as much 
disturbance as Hiroshima did. And remem- 
ber, Doctor—nobody’s figured out the right 
thing to do with the A-bomb yet, all these 
years later.” 

Dr. Henry Alvin, scientific adviser to 
the head of the Air Force and secret ac- 
complice of the three inventors, asks these 
scientists what they want to do with their 
new spaceship. Their reply is that they 
want to use the Argonaut “to save the 
world” from the present cold war, which 
could very easily become hot and lead to 
man’s destruction. But, of course, the three 
inventors have different opinions about how 
their spaceship ought to be used for the 
good of humanity, and that is the reason 
for their seeking the advice of a fourth 
man, Dr. Alvin. 

An idealist himself, Dr. Alvin suggests 
that they reveal their spaceship to the 
world as a genuine flying saucer from be- 
yond the stars. With their mysterious 
spaceship, the scientists can drop over the 
United States and Russia leaflets demand- 
ing that the two nations either live in 
greater harmony or be destroyed by this 
“flying saucer” from outerspace. The Doc- 
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tor’s clever scheme is tried, but it is not 
successful. A piece of American gear ac- 
cidentally falls from the spaceship over 
Moscow and is discovered by the Russians, 
who think that Washington is up to an- 
other trick. However, the United States 
government assures Russia that if this 
strange craft is found on American soil it 
will be turned over to an_ international 
police organization. 

By means of this very imaginative plot, 
the author clearly emphasizes the philoso- 
phical point of his novel: the use of terror 
or fear never offers a satisfactory solution 
to man’s problems. In the age of atomic 
instruments of annihilation, man must rely 
upon his own intelligence to solve inter- 
national problems and not wish for help 
from humanitarian beings in spaceships 
from other planets. Furthermore, man 
need not expect any miraculous help from 
the stars, for “the stars are too high.” 

Mr. Bahnson’s novel is marked by rapid 
action, suspense, and unity. The novel is 
also noteworthy for its realistic characteri- 
zation of the three inventors of the Argo- 
naut, especially for the individuality of Jack 
Baker, the youngest of the three scientists, 
who, like the author, is a modern example 
of the Renaissance conception of the intel- 
lectual man of action. 

By successfully combining philosophy, 
science, and fiction for readers of the 
atomic age, Mr. Bahnson has distinguished 
himself as “the Jules Verne of the twentieth 


century. — Edwin L. Stockton, Jr. 


THE ENEMY STARS. By Poul Ander- 
son. Lippincott. 1959. 189 pp. $2.95. 

For the more mature reader than is 
usually attracted by science fiction, this 
novel portrays characters in the round 
against a background of boundless time and 
space. In most such tales the men who man 
the spaceships are flat automatons. Here 
they are convincingly individualistic. The 
exploratory voyage tests the human spirit 
in ways as strange as its testing of man’s 
knowledge. Team work on a new level is 
essential. Personality conflicts are resolved 
only when the four differing earth men are 
faced with the vastly greater differences 
between themselves and the creatures of 
the planet which they reach. 

— Olive Cross 
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Professional JBooks and JPamphlets 


TWO BOOKS ON TEACHING ENGLISH 


THE TEACHING OF HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH. Second Edition. By J. N. 
Hook. Ronald Press. 1959. 532 pp. $5.50. 

This second edition of a well-known 
text on the teaching of English, while 
designed like its predecessor for the begin- 
ning teacher, will also be profitably used 
by and with experienced teachers. It offers 
a balanced treatment of the various phases 
of the teaching of English. Between intro- 
ductory and closing sections dealing with 
teacher attitudes and problems are well- 
organized chapters on reading, literature, 
listening, writing, sentence structure (in- 
cluding grammar), punctuation, spelling, 
vocabulary, speech, and co-curricular ac- 
tivities. 

These chapters not only provide an en- 
tirely adequate treatment of the topics one 
would expect to find but also reveal a 
unique emphasis in almost every instance. 
For example, the teaching of writing is 
seen as a way, not just to have the student 
gain an ability to express himself in the 
written word, but also, and foremost, to 
cause him to improve his thinking through 
writing. Grammar is a means to better 
sentence structure; punctuation is a reason- 
able technique, logically simplified; spell- 
ing is directly related to the student’s at- 
titude toward spelling; vocabulary growth 
has relationship to natural ways of acquir- 
ing words as well as to their semantic 
properties. 

he literature chapters retain the special 
theme of the first edition, “allowing litera- 
ture to live,” and present the six approaches 
to literature study popularized by the au- 
thor through the earlier text as well as his 
other writings. These approaches are clear 
and usable and in this edition are related 
not only to the standard literary types but 
also to the modern unit organization as 
delineated in the National Council’s The 
English Language Arts in the Secondary 
School. 

_ Throughout the text, teaching sugges- 
tions reflect a well-balanced point of view 
that recognizes both the varying abilities 
and interests of students and the subject 
matter with which they must deal. Also, 


there is a fitting emphasis on the need for 
student insight as opposed to the memori- 
zation of facts and rules for parrot-like 
repetition. The student must understand 
the literature he reads and see its relation 
to life; he must write, not merely for cor- 
rectness, but to communicate his thoughts 
effectively; he must see into the reasons for 
whatever grammar is necessary for his use. 
Inductive procedures to accomplish this 
type of learning are proposed and illu- 
strated. 

In addition to the regular textual mate- 
rial, which is replete with workable sug- 
gestions for classroom use, “The Idea Box” 
at the end of each chapter provides even 
more suggestions, and lists numerous prac- 
tical references. “The Question Box” fur- 
nishes an aid for the college teacher of 
prospective teachers of English. A distinc- 
tive, intimate style makes The Teaching of 
High School English especially readable. 

Illustrations from experience and com- 
parisons with everyday affairs produce the 
feeling that the reader is taken into the 
author’s confidence. References to high 
school students breathe reality; the pros- 
pective teacher will realize that this author 
knows whereof he speaks. 

— Richard A. Meade 
University of Virginia 


LITERATURE STUDY IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS. By Dwight L. Burton. Holt. 
1959. 291 pp. $4.00. 

For teachers the complete study of litera- 
ture must involve three elements—the lit- 
erary selection, the reader, and the response 
of the reader to the literary selection. 
Dwight Burton’s new book, Literature 
Study in the High School, concerns itself 
to a greater or lesser degree with each 
of these dimensions. 

Literary selections receive much atten- 
tion with separate sections devoted not 
only to typological analysis, e.g., the drama, 
poetry, biography, but to an interest anal- 
ysis as well, eg., the sea, men at war, 
social problems, and the like. A section on 
the literature of the adolescent culture is 
particularly interesting since here the au- 
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thor discusses criteria for qualitative judg- 
ments and neatly avoids the seemingly end- 
less labyrinth of indistinguishable titles by 
dwelling in some detail on four “represent- 
ative” novelists — Maureen Daly, Anne 
Emery, James Summers, and Mary Stolz. 
The reduction in coverage and the de- 
velopment of ideas provide a welcome sense 
of complexity. Those who have difficulty 
in finding teachable elements in animal 
stories and sports stories will welcome Bur- 
ton’s suggestions for discussion and will 
wish that he had included similar ques- 
tions elsewhere. Those who wish to peruse 
representative books will find in the vol- 
ume many well selected, slightly annotated 
bibliographies. 

Consideration of the adolescent reader is 
woven into the fabric of the book; no- 
where does it dwell at length on the reader 
divorced from the reading selection. The 
author’s awareness of adolescent interests, 
his concern with literature treating the per- 
sonal problems of youth, and his recog- 
nition that tastes develop only slowly over 
a period of time make this dimension of 
the book of major importance. 


Of the three essential elements, the re- 
sponse of the reader is in some ways treated 
the less surely—yet certainly the approach 
is a practical one. Separate sections are 
devoted to ways of organizing the pro- 
gram, to methods of coping with a wide 
range of abilities, to helpful ways of eval- 
uating growth, but this last discussion does 
both literature study and the book an in- 
justice. To be sure Burton explicitly iden- 
tifies certain sensitizing values of literature; 
yet in focusing for the most part on these 
themes or on the motives of the reader, he 
underemphasizes the moment of connec- 
tion between the two and the teacher’s 
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role in making the moment possible. Too 
often he describes methods which lead to 
literary understanding rather than to liter- 
ary experience. The former is an essential 
corollary of the latter, but the two are not 
identical. What results in the total book is 
an uneveness in the discussion and some 
lack of integral relationship between chap- 
ters devoted to ends and those concerned 
with ways and means. 

This is a practical, readable volume, of 
use to both the experienced teacher and the 
novice. Most will applaud its convenient 
size and format, the economy of the lan- 
guage, and the judicious selection of teach- 
ing aids. The recommended readings may 
draw too heavily on a single source, but 
then Editor Burton may be forgiven a 
justifiable pride in the leadership which 
The English Journal has provided for the 
serious study of adolescent literature dur- 
ing recent years. The book shows evidence 
of Burton’s critical reading and thinking 
about the subject. Like any book breaking 
new ground, this may be criticized by col- 
lege methods teachers for what it does not 
do, for some of the author’s pat judgments, 
his sometimes patronizing tone toward his 
readers, and the aura of superficiality which 
almost inevitably results at times from his 
attempt to survey briefly a broad range of 
literary selections which are virtually un- 
known to many readers. Teachers, how- 
ever, will welcome the volume as a prac- 
tical guide for instruction and book selec- 
tion, the most important book dedicated 
solely to the teaching of high school litera- 
ture since the Reed Smith volume of two 
decades back and the first ever to attempt 
any survey of literature written especially 


for adolescents. —dames Be Sequins 


University of Illinois 


=— From the Review Shelf— 


Teaching the gifted student is a magnetic 
topic these days, so Practices in Teaching 
Gifted Students in English will be of in- 
terest to many readers. (Available at $1.00 
from the Jamaica High School, 168th 
Street and Gothic Drive, Jamaica 32, New 
York City.) Fourteen of the English teach- 
ers in the department headed by Dr. Joseph 
Mersand describe procedures they use in 
teaching able students. There is also a 


bibliography on teaching bright students 
in English. Compiler is Robert Carruthers 
of the New York State Education Depart- 
ment. Publications from the New York 
City Board of Education usually are quite 
impressive. Reading, Grades 7-8-9 is no ex- 
ception. (Publications Office, 110 Living- 
ston Street, Brooklyn 1, $1.00. Make checks 
payable to Auditor, Board of Education.) 
The 253-page pamphlet, a good bargain 


— 
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for the dollar, deals intensively with teach- 
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Journal readers are familiar with our 

















a ing informational reading and reading for own lists of free and inexpensive materials 
 liter- appreciation. We need more careful work for teaching English, but there now is one, 
sential on the junior high program, too long a an extensive one, for speech, Inexpensive 
re nor | no-man’s land. or Free Materials Useful for Teaching 
ook is Let’s not teach vocabulary high and dry, Speech compiled by Florence M. Santiago 
some but let’s, by all means, teach it. Lee Deigh- of Queens College. (Braun-Brumfield, Ann 
chap- ton’s Vocabulary Development in the Class- Arbor, Michigan.) What would the good 
erned room should help. (Bureau of Publications, teacher do without lists of books and other 
| Teachers College, Columbia, $1.25.) This materials? No danger of having to do 
1e, of | is a publication of the relatively new In- without, such is the plethora available. For 
dthe | stitute of Language Arts. It has sixty-two instance, be sure to get Richer by Asia, a 
nient helpful pages on teaching use of context list for “promoting West-East understand- 
» Jan- clues and various types of word analysis. ing among young adults.” (American Li- 
each- Mr. Deighton, incidentally, will speak at brary Association, 50 East Huron Street, 
may the Secondary Section meeting at the Den- Chicago 11, $1.25.) Also available is the 
, but ver Convention this November. second edition of Reference Books, edited 
en a The technical aspects of poetry crafts- by Mary Neill Barton. (Enoch Pratt Free 
vhich manship have a minor place in high school Library, Baltimore, $1.25.) This is a guide 
© the teaching (it says here!), but they do have to 431 reference books—useful. Then the 
dur- a place. A Study of Rhyme and Rhythm in _ latest editions of the Junior Booklist and 
lence Creative Expression by Mildred Breedlove Senior Booklist of the Secondary Education 
king should be a useful reference. (Brentwoods, Board came out late last spring. (Esther 
king 700 Harvard, Las Vegas, Nevada, $1.00.) Osgood, Executive Secretary, Secondary 
col- The author, poet laureate of Nevada, packs Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts, 
not ) a good bit of information into thirty-one 50¢ each.) 
ents, pages. — DLB 
| his 
hich 
| his Theres 010. oee 
e of : ee ; 
un- with The New Building Better English 
Ow- 
race | WORKBOOKS and HANDBOOKS 
lec- for Grades 9 through 12 
ted 
ot Yes, there need be no more wondering how to help students 
npt apply, as well as study, the fundamentals of good English 
ally usage. In the WORKBOOKS AND HANDBOOKS for the New Build- 
cm ( ing Better English, basic communications skills are made 
clear and functional through a sound program of instruction, 
practice, review, maintenance, and testing designed to fill the 
needs of: all high school English students. 
Stressing oral practice, proofreading, original writing, and 
nts paragraph development, as well as grammar, usage, and sen- 
ers tence mechanics, the Workbooks are complete in themselves. 
a , They also contain a special Handbook section which provides 
te students with a permanent reference of rules and definitions. 
x. Complete with Teacher’s Editions containing teaching sug- 
g- gestions and answers to questions. 
ks 
| ROW. PETERSON AND COMPANY 
” EVANSTON, ILLINOIS White Plains, New York 
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World Peace Through Friendly Letters 


Foreign Pen-Pal Program 
For All Your Students 


e Makes a letter-writing unit come to 
life. 

© Helps social study and other school 
departments. 

@ Cements the ties of The Brotherhood 
of Man. 

e Improves hopes for “peace on earth; 
good will to men.” 

© Opens the gate to new cultural experi- 
ences. 

© Makes your class the high light of stu- 
dents’ school careers. 


(Your students are crying for this 
opportunity. Ask them.) 

Our names of FOREIGN PEN-PALS are 
accurate and up-to-date; ages 12-16; all read 
and write English; nonprofit service; pay what 
your students can afford; operated by retired 
teacher. 

Write for details and suggested plan for your 

FOREIGN PEN-PAL PROGRAM. 


(A service for teachers only; 
please let us help you.) 


DYER'S PEN-PAL SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION 


R.F.D. 3, Seguin, Texas 











Free to WRITERS 


seeking a hook publisher 


Two fact-filled illustrated brochures re- 
veal the behind-the-scenes story of sub- 
sidy publishing, and tell how to publish 
your book and get 40% royalties, national 
publicity, sales promotion and advertising. 


We publish every kind of book, from the 
little volume of verse and the first novel 
to the scholarly study and the critical 
essay. Our special academic imprint, 
Exposition—University Books, is reserved 
for deserving scholarly works. These 
books reflect the high editorial standards 
and quality of design, printing and pro- 
duction which have won the acceptance 
of libraries, booksellers and critics. 


Your inquiries and manuscripts are in- 
vited. An editorial report will be fur- 
nished promptly without any obligation 
to you. For detailed information and 
copies of our free literature, please write 
to E. J. Eckert, Editorial Dept. 


Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


The woman who 
reads dictionaries 


©Blackstone 


FRANCES WINWAR, famous American 
biographer whose most recent book is 
The Haunted Palace: a Life of 
Edgar Allan Poe, says: 


¢¢ A  trHoucH I have a considerable col- 

lection of dictionaries ranging from 
mammoth tomes to small, portable volumes, 
Webster’s New World Dictionary is now 
the only dictionary on my desk. When I 
first obtained a copy, I immediately looked 
up a number of test words. In every case, 
although the words ranged from the col- 
loquial to the esoteric, I found the defini- 
tions clear, concise, and accurate. I have 
been particularly impressed by the accuracy 
of information in the historical, biograph- 
ical, and place references, and the subject 
of pronunciation is expertly handled.” 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
is approved and used in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States and 
Canada. Acceptance on such a scale could 
result from only one thing—demonstrated 
superiority in serving teachers and students. 


$5.75 plain. $6.75 thumb-indexed 
Also Available in Student Binding, $3.95 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
WORLD DICTIONARY 
of the American Language 


COLLEGE EDITION 
142,000 entries e 1,760 pages 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 








